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neighborhoods scaled to the “action radius” of children —a possibility; 


socially balanced adult neighborhoods —“a lovely dream” + see page 223 
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Chicago Housing Authority Head Endorses 





‘Sexauer’ Plumbing Maintenance Plan! 





LT. GENERAL W. 8. KEAN 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


CHICAGO HOUSING AUTHORITY 


606 SOUTH OCEARBORN STREET ° CHICAGO S. ILLINOIS ° TELEPHONE WEester 989-6200 





JOSEPH P 





J. A. SEXAUER MANUFACTURING CO 


SULLIVAN, CHAIRMAN e MARTIN J. OWYER. TREASURER ° JOHN RA FUGARD ad CHARLES AR. Swise. ° THEOPHILUS M MANN 


March 5, 1957 


Je A. Sexauer Mfg. Coe, Inc. 
2503 Third Avenue 
New York 51, New York 


Gentlemen: 


Some months ago, Mr. Louis Whitney, divisional director for your 
firm and Mr. Owen Kline, one of your salesmen, approached members 

of my staff and presented a plan for conducting a detailed survey 

of plumbing fittings and related devices in use at each of the 28 
housing developments operated by the Chicago Housing Authority. 

My staff had previously spoken to Mr. Kline and explained the 
difficulty we had often encountered in identifying the proper parts 
to order for replacement use. Since some of our developments are 
rather old, certain of the plumbing fixtures were obsolete dnd our 
personnel were having difficulty in ordering the currently available 
counterparts. Your representatives volunteered to conduct a project 
by project survey and furnish us a catalogue for each which would 
provide necessary information as to the type and manufacture of 
each installation and the type replacement parts necessary for 
making repairs. 


Our staff took advantage of the offer made by your representatives 
and as a result we were subsequently furnished a complete master 
catalogue for use by our purchasing section as well as a separate 
catalogue prepared specificaly for each of the various projects. 


I am aware of the tremendous amount of time and effort that must 
have been devoted to the assembly and preparation of this material 
in order to develop such a fine finished product. 


On behalf of my staff and myself I wisn to express our sincere 
tnanks to your organization and all the personnel who contributed 
of their time and effort to the production of these fine time- 


saving catalogues. Please be assured that full advantage will be 
taken of these very helpful tools. 


Sincerely yours, 


QA Vc 


W. B. Kean 
Executive Director 
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Hundreds of Housing Authorities have 
adopted the 
Maintenance Plan. For details of how you can affect substa 


in operating costs thru this unique ‘Sexauer’ service, WRITE TODAY! <> 
-» INC., DEPT. J-77 2503-05 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 51, N.Y. 


‘Sexauer’ Plumbing 
ntial savings 
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A LOVELY DREAM ... 


that’s how Danish architect Steen Eiler Rasmussen sums up the case for the 
kind of “socially balanced” neighborhood that has long been the goal of many 
city planners. But he has a substitute theory—the one illustrated on the cover: 
that “instead of dividing up society in social layers, it would be better to di- 
vide it up according to the action-radius of its members, that is to say ac- 
cording to age-groups.” Professor Rasmussen has explained this theory in 
the January issue of The Town Planning Review, a British journal. He says: 


“The modern city dweller is a very mobile individual who is in no way ham- 
pered by the great distances a large city covers. This means that the adult 
town dweller can select his acquaintances from among a large number of 
people, regardless of whether they live nearby or at some distance from his 
home. This is, indeed, part of the attraction of city life ... the kind of neigh- 
bours he has is of less importance than it was in former days. 


“That is to say it is less important for adults, who can travel about freely. 
But it is of decisive importance for children, not only at the moment but for 
their entire future development. . . 


“When planning new residential districts an attempt should be made to of- 
fer each age-group what it needs. .. For the baby to live happily the mother 
must live in security and peace with her surroundings. All that we can do to 
lighten and improve her daily life will benefit the baby. For the child, itself, 
there must be a sheltered spot in the open-air—a balcony or a bit of garden. 


“But as soon as the baby can stand on its own legs, it must have an adequate 
place outdoors where it can play: an infant’s playground directly approached 
from all nearby houses, and near enough to them for the mothers to be able 
to keep an eye on their offspring. . . 


Before long the children have become too big for this little playground and 
the continual supervision of their mothers. Now they want to have adven- 
tures and, preferably, to create things themselves. . . 


“T think it necessary to create something more exciting than a handsome 
green recreation ground for youngsters of this age. The answer, I believe, is 
the ‘junk playground’. . . 


“At this age other communal facilities also begin to play a part in the young- 
sters’ lives—first and foremost, of course, school with its new experiences and 
new friends, but also children’s centres and hobby rooms. 


“Shops, also, play an important role. . . A great deal has been said and writ- 
ten about cultural centres and community houses but it is difficult to estab- 
lish and run them. I believe that planners have failed to observe that urban 
life has a ready-made community centre in the well-organized shopping street 
... A row of attractive shops displaying all the newest products of our civil- 
isation in the fascinating gleam of city lights has attractions that are well 
worth remembering. . . 


“Today, the neighbourhood focus which draws people together, and arouses 
in them a feeling of fellowship with each other, is the sports field. For our 
teenagers as well as those of more mature years the athletic field is an im- 
portant part of their environment. 


“ 


... community life in a town cannot find expression in any very simple pat- 
tern. Planners have often speculated whether neighbourhood units should be 
built for 1,000, 2,000, or 10,000 inhabitants. The important thing is to have 
them of all sizes—from the little family group to the entire population of the 
metropolis; a richly differentiated pattern of small and large units woven into 
each other, clearly articulated and as rich and complex as life itself.” 
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DR. KARL FALK, 

professor of economics at Fresno State 
College and chairman of the City of 
Fresno Housing Authority, was one of 
six new members appointed in June to 
the United States national commission 
for the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization. Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles named 
the men to the commission, which is a 
voluntary body of leading citizens ap- 
pointed by the secretary to advise the 
State Department on matters relating to 
UNESCO and to US participation in the 
organization. Dr. Falk is a member of 
NAHRO’s Board of Governors and of 
three of the Association’s national com- 
mittees: Code of Ethics, Education, and 
Research and Statistics. Other members 
appointed to the commission include: 
Dr. I. I. Rabi, Nobel prize-winning 
atomic scientist; Dr. Robert Blum, presi- 
dent of the Asia Foundation; Dr. Eugene 
E. Barnett, representing the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ; and 
Lieutenant Governor Paul M. Herbert 
of Ohio. 


SCOTT SCHMALHORST, 

public information officer for the Housing 
Authority of the City of San Antonio 
since 1952, on July 15 left the authority 
to go to work for a Houston economic 
surveys corporation. His work will take 
him to Mexico on his initial assignments 


BERNARD E. LOSHBOUGH, 

presently general manager of the National 
Association of Home Builders’ National 
Housing Center in Washington, leaves 
that post on August 15 to become the 
first executive director of the newly form- 
ed Allegheny Council To Improve Our 
Neighborhoods—Housing, Inc. The _ re- 
cently established organization, which 
came about as a result of a merger 
between the Allegheny Conference on 
Community Development and the Pitts- 
burgh Housing Association, will coordi- 
nate the activities of all existing com- 
munity organizations and agencies, gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental, in an 
effort to plan and effect a 20-year 
comprehensive renewal and housing pro- 
gram aimed at elim‘nating slums and 


blight in Allegheny County. Mr. Losh- 
bough’s housing experience spans the 
last 12 years, including service with the 
National Capital Housing Authority, the 
State of Connecticut, and in India 


HARRISON H. REEVES 

this month was appointed director of 
the bureau of management of the New 
York State Division of Housing. As di- 
rector, Mr. Reeves will supervise the 
operation of more than a billion dollars 
worth of state-aided projects, including 
low-rent public housing and limited div- 
idend, private housing for middle-incom« 
families. Prior to coming with New York 
State, Mr. Reeves had accumulated 20 
years experience in real estate. 


BEATRICE G. ROSAHN, 

long-time houser and writer on manage- 
ment problems, opened up shop in New 
York City this summer as a_ private 
housing-management counsellor. In 1956 
she published a pamphlet on housing 
management—Housinge Is More Than 
Shelter: an Introduction to Housing 
Management—-for use in the govern- 
ment’s overseas housing advisory service 
as administered by the International Co- 
operation Administration. Back in the 
early days of public housing, she co- 
authored with Abraham Goldfeld a 
major book in the field—still being dis- 
tributed through NAHRO: Housing 
Management. Mrs. Rosahn will specialize 
in tenant-management relations, methods 
of tenant selection and orientation, com- 
munity relations and group activities. 


FRANCES H. MORTON, 

often-cited executive secretary of the 
Citizens Planning and Housing Associa- 
tion of Baltimore, on June 9 received 
an honorary doctor of laws degree from 
Smith College. The degree was conferred 
for what was heralded as her “. . .im- 
mensly valuable contribution toward th¢ 
eradication of slums and the improve- 
ment of housing.” In addition, Miss 
Morton and the CPHA came in for some 
complimentary remarks in a recent issue 
of an English publication—Town and 
Country Planning Association: “Baltimore 
has been a pioneer United States city 
in a policy of stimulus of public and 
private enterprise urban renewal, especi- 
ally in housing—largely as a result of 
devoted propaganda over many years by 
Miss Frances Morton. [CPHA] seeks 
(with considerable success) to make 
citizens metropolitan-minded as well as 
neighborhood minded. . 
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JAMES E. McFEELY 

on July 12 resigned as chief attorney for 
the Public Housing Administration’s 
San Francisco regional office to ente 
private law practice. Mr. McFeely en- 
tered the public housing field in 1940 
as an attorney with the United States 
Housing Authority in Washington. He 
subsequently served with the Federal 
Public Housing Authority in Chicago 
Cleveland, and Seattle. In 1947 he was 
assigned to the regional office in San 
Francisco, first as assistant counsel 
since 1948 as chief counsel. Mr. Me- 
Feely will engage in general law practice 
in the city of Fremont, where he will 
specialize in municipal law, urban re- 
newal, and other types of public law 


OLNEY G. SMITH, 
formerly director of the urban renewal 
commission of Denver, resigned last 
month to take the position of redevelop- 
ment director for the City of San Jose 
Floyd Tanaka, formerly the Denver 
agency's urban renewal planner, is serv- 
ing as acting director of the city’s re- 
newal commission 


MARY K. NENNO, 

research director of the Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority and chairman of 
NAHRO’'s 1957 Research and Statistics 
Committee will leave August 7 for a 
seven weeks European trip. During her 
absence, committee work will go forward 
under Morton Hoffman, former chairman 
and a member of the executive subcom- 
mittee. 


LAWRENCE M. ORTON 
has resigned as executive director of 
Morningside Heights, Inc a voluntary 
community improvement organization in 
New York City—to devote full time to 
working with the New York City Plan- 
ning Commision, of which he has been 
a member since its inception in 1938 
Mrs. Margaret B. Bartlett, presently 
associate executive director, will tem- 
porarily take over Mr. Orton's post Mrs 
Bartlett. who has been with the organi- 
zation since it was founded 10 years 
ago, is a member of NAHRO’s Con 
servation and Rehabilitation Committee 


MISS C. LOIS SAMUELSON, 

associate staff attorney for the Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission, last month 
was installed as president of the Women’s 
Bar Association of Illinois. Miss Sam- 
uelson joined the legal staff of the com 
mission in June 1950 


JAMES H. SCHEUER, 

a private real estate developer, in June 
was elected president of the New York 
Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council 
Mr. Scheuer is also chairman of the 
housing advisory council of the New 
York State Commission Against Discrim- 
ination, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Citizens Union, and a 
member of the Board of directors of the 
National Housing Conference 


LESLIE O'GWYNN, 

formerly chief planning officer of the 
Urban Renewal Administration, received 
the appointment last month of director 
of city planning for Chicago’s department 
of City Planning. Previous to his job 
Continued column one, page 226) 
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with URA, Mr. O’Gwynn had been city 
planner with Cleveland and Baltimore. 


GILBERT BARNHART 

has been appointed executive secretary 
of the Committee for Cambridge, a newly 
formed citizen action group. Prior to 
this appointment, Mr. Barnhart was head 
of the building and housing codes section 
of the planning and engineering branch 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy and also handled the section 314 dem- 
onstration grant program. 


RECENT DEATHS 

John P. Prescott, assistant director for 
management and disposition of the New 
York regional office of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, on July 20 at the 
age of 53. A career man in federally 
aided low-rent housing, he began in 1936 
as a Management supervisor when the 
Public Works Administration entered the 
slum clearance field. In 1937 he went 
to work for the United States Housing 
Authority and five years later became 
management supervisor for the area from 
Chicago to the west coast. In 1947 he 
joined the New York regional staff. 
Mr. Prescott was active in NAHRO 
throughout the full span of his housing 
service. In recent years he gave strong 
support and assistance to the joint 
NAHRO-PHA §sshirtsleeve maintenance 
clinic program. In addition, he aligned 
himself with local officials in recogniz- 
ing the growing number of “troubled 
families” in public housing projects and 
worked to develop a management philos- 
ophy and procedure that would enable 
public housing to assist these families. 


Edward J. Fruchtman, former general 
counsel for the Chicago Housing Auth- 
ority and author of the “Court Deci- 
sions’ column in the JouRNAL oF Hows- 
ING from 1949 through 1952, on June 
10 of a heart ailment. He was 44 years 
old. In 1951 Mr. Fruchtman resigned 
from CHA to enter private law practice, 
in which he was engaged at the time 
of his death. A graduate of Columbia 
University’s law school, he served from 
1935 to 1939 with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. From 1939 to 
1942 he was an attorney for the wage 
and hour division of the Labor Depart- 
ment. After serving in World War II, 
Mr. Fruchtman joined CHA in 1947. 


C. Russell Cravens, assistant commis 
sioner of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration until his retirement three years 
ago, on July 8, of a heart attack. He 
was 67 years old. Prior to joining PHA 
in 1944, Mr. Cravens had been in the 
real estate and insurance business in 
Salinas, Kansas and in Omaha. Mr. 
Cravens was on the board of the Metro- 
politan Savings and Loan Association of 
Washington, D. C. at the time of his 
death. 


Robert J. Gaitens, Jr., a member of 
the Allegheny County Housing Authority 
from 1949 to 1955, on April 27. He was 
chairman of the authority from 1953 
to 1954. 


A. B. Hirschfeld, a member of the board 
of commissioners, Housing Authority of 
the City of Denver, on March 28. Mr. 
Hirschfeld had been a member of the 
board since 1946. 
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LOS ANGELES AUTHORITY DROPS 
SUIT AGAINST PHA; ALL IN ACCORD 
The question of local rights vs. 
federal control appeared to have 
been settled out of court last month 
when the Los Angeles housing au- 
thority dismissed the series of law- 


against the 
Administration in 


brought 
Housing 


suits it had 
Public 
March. 

The suits had charged that local 
control of the authority had been in 
danger as a result of PHA’s taking 
over functions the authority felt a 
federal agency had no right to as- 
sume (see May JOURNAL, page 152 
Settlement has been attained on 
certain administrative problems, ac- 
cording to George A. Beavers, Jr.. 
chairman of the authority. “Now 
that these administrative problems 
have been resolved,” Mr. Beavers 
declared, “we look forward to again 
resuming the excellent relationship 
we have enjoyed with the PHA for 
many years.” 


PHA AGREEMENT LOOMS ON TWO 
MAJOR PUBLIC HOUSING PROBLEMS 

Two recent moves by the Public 
Housing Administration give official 
federal recognition to two of the 
most basic problems now besetting 
the public housing program: the 
rising proportion of “troubled fam- 
ilies’”” now living in local authority 
projects and the mounting costs of 
property maintenance. The PHA 
policies laid down, in both instances, 
are seen as only first tentative steps 
out of difficult situations now con- 
fronting public housing projects in 
all parts of the country. 

On the “troubled family” score, 
a PHA circular dated May 3 states: 
“there is a growing proportion of 
‘problem’ families * in low-rent 
housing and goes on to say that 
“Major management problems are 


created by this type of occupant and 
require greater effort if they are to 
be met.’ However, the circular con- 
tinues, salaries for the positions of 
management aides may not be charg- 
ed or pro-rated to maintenance 
and “. . .the positions shall be in- 
cluded within the established limita- 
tions On management staffing.” The 
circular also notes that scope or 
function of the management aide 

must be clearly differentiated 
from that of a professional case 
worker or social worker.” 

NAHRO’s  Federal-Local Rela- 
tions Committee plans to push the 
matter further, recognizing that the 
type of tenant education and fam- 
ily rehabilitation job that must be 
done to help the “troubled family” 
means added management costs— 
costs that PHA will need to approve 
in local authority operating budgets. 

The second step toward changed 
federal policy was taken in June 
when the Chicago Housing Author- 
ity signed what is said to be the first 
PHA consolidated annual contribu- 
tions contract in the country, thus 
permitting the pooling of reserve 
funds for all projects under the 
authority's control. 

The 25,707 units built and plan- 
ned for Chicago with federal aid 
were formerly covered by seven sep- 
arate contracts, each carrying separ- 
ate reserve funds. Hence money 
available for the major repair of 
projects under one contract could 
not be used for a project covered by 
a different contract, even though 
that reserve fund was depleted and 
the need for repairs or replacement 
of equipment was urgent. The new 
contract permits the pooling of net 
income and reserves for all develop- 
ments, so that the newer projects, 
where only minor maintenance costs 
are incurred, can help carry the 
costs at older projects. 

NAHRO’s Federal-Local Rela- 
tions Committee has long advocated 
the pooling of maintenance reserves 
through a consolidated contract but 
has not been able to come to an 
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agreement with PHA on the basic 
character of the contract and, hence, 
has not advocated the type of agree- 
ment CHA has drawn up with PHA. 
Again, however, the Chicago con- 
tract is seen as a move in the direc- 
tion of mutual federal-local under- 
standing of the serious cost problems. 


HIGH COST OF BORROWING SHOWS 
IN PHA, FNMA, FHA TRANSACTIONS 
Money-market transactions con- 
ducted in recent months by three 
federal housing agencies all seem to 
bear out the current claim that com- 
petition for investment funds is stiff. 
and that the cost of borrowing 
is high. The following items reflect 
the experience of the Public Housing 
Administration in both the long-and 
short-term market and of both the 
Federal Housing Administration and 
the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation in offering debentures. 
PHA 

In early June, PHA sized up the 
cost of long-term money and an- 
nouced ,that it was dicontinuing the 
sale of local housing authority bonds 
until fall “because the market is 
glutted with such offerings.”” Accord- 
ing to PHA, tax exempt bonds are 
now commanding the highest inter- 
est rate in 25 years—the rate having 
increased by about 1 per cent in the 
last six months. 

However, issues of local authority 
short-term notes continued to be 
offered by PHA right into July, al- 
though interest rates began to rise 
during the second quarter of the 
year in a reversal of the downward 
trend that had characterized the first 
three months of 1957. The four 
issues of short-term notes marketed 
during May, June, and July went at 
the following rates: 


May 21—105 authorities sold 118 


issues, totalling $171,943,000—aver- 
age interest rate, 2.055 per cent. 

June 4—New York City housing 
authority borrowed $17,687,000 to 
finance two state-aided low-rent pro- 
jects—average rate, 2.488 per cent. 

June 11—-92 authorities sold 95 
issues, totalling $68,692,000—aver- 
age interest rate, 2.214 per cent. 

July 9—86 authorities sold 89 
issues, totalling $77,669,000—aver- 
age interest rate, 2.124 per cent. 

It will be noted that the June 4 
sale represents New York state- 
backed notes and that the rate was 
higher than for any of the federally- 
supported issues. 

On June 12, 100 million dollars 
in debentures were offered by 
FNMA at a record interest rate of 
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4.25 per cent, the highest in the 
agency’s 19-year history. The deben- 
tures are to mature in about one 
year and were floated in $5000 
$10,000 $50,000, and $100,000 de- 
nominations. Net proceeds from the 
offering are to finance the agency’s 
secondary market operations. 

On the FHA front, a revised in- 
terest rate was announced on July | 
for the debentures the agency issues 
to cover defaulted loans. The rate 
was upped from 314 to 334, making 
it the highest interest rate the FHA 
debentures have ever borne. These 
debentures are issued to lending in- 
stitutions under the FHA-insured 
mortgage plan as a form of payment 
after properties have gone into de- 
fault and have been turned over to 


FHA. 


"LOOK" AGAIN TO CONFER HOME 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS ON 9 CITIES 


For the second consecutive year, 
Look Magazine will this vear confer 
Community Home Achievement 
Awards on nine United States cities 
that demonstrate outstanding im- 
provement of residential areas. 

To be eligible to compete for the 
awards, a city must show that its 
citizens have actively participated 
in the improvement program and 
that improvements have been made 
throughout an entire community or 
important area of the city. Entries 
must be based on work that was 
started in 1957, work that was com- 
pleted or nearing completion in 1957, 
or for an exceptionally “workable 
plan” drawn up in 1957 for execu- 
tion in the “early future.” 

Closing date for entries is August 
15, 1957. Official entry blanks may 
be obtained by writing to Commu- 
nity Home Achievement Awards, 
Look, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 


FHA REVIEWS PAST ACTIVITIES 
AS IT CELEBRATES 23RD BIRTHDAY 

As the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration celebrated its twenty-third 
anniversary in June, it did some 
arithmetic and came up with the 
following figures: 

It has helped finance homes for 
t'% million families 

It has helped provide rental hous- 
ing for another 700,000 families 

It has insured more than 20 mil- 
lion loans for the purpose of repair- 
ing and improving homes 

Said FHA Commissioner Norman 
P. Mason: “The man who wants 
to buy a home or to improve his 
home is a good credit risk. Our 25 
years’ experience has made that 
clear.” According to a credit survey 
undertaken by FHA, it is not usually 
financial difficulties that cause fam- 
ilies to give up their homes. Marital 
problems, death, and illness account 
for more than half of the defaults 
on FHA-insured mortgages, Com- 
missioner Mason commented: “With 
more than 28% billion dollars of 
home mortgages insured. . the 
losses come to only one-twentieth ol 
one pel cent.” 

In the first six months of its an- 
niversary year, FHA also reported 
on these varied activities: 

In June, FHA reported that 
insurance applications made dur- 
ing May totalled nearly 49,000 
dwelling units, topping all month- 
ly totals for the past year. Includ- 
ed in the May applications were 
16.900 units in new one-to-four- 
family homes, 25,600 units in exis- 
ting homes, and 6400 units in rental 
or cooperative housing projects. 

In May, the federal agency exer- 
cised its right as a preferred stock- 
holder and assumed control of three 
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rental housing projects in Houston, 
Texas. “. . . because the owner- 
management failed to keep the 
buildings and grounds in good con- 
dition.” This action marked the 
first time FHA has ousted owners 
of a housing project because of poor 
property maintenance. At the time 
FHA insured the mortgage, it ac- 
quired preferred stock, giving it the 
right to remove members of the 
board of directors (elected by the 
corporation) in the event of viola- 
tion of the obligation to keep the 
propery in shape. FHA has now re- 
placed two of the three board mem- 
bers with FHA personnel. Keith 
McCanse, director of FHA’s Hous- 
ton insuring office and now president 
of the newly constituted board, is 
hopeful that the liquidation of cer- 
tain extraneous assets, such as loans 
to stockholders and a 1956 Cadillac, 
will supply the funds necessary for 
rehabilitation. 

The national vacancy rate in 
rental properties financed through 
FHA-insured loans declined from 
3.2 per cent in March 1956 to 2.7 
per cent in March of this year, ac- 
cording to an occupancy survey 
undertaken by FHA. Vacancy ratios 
ranged from 1 per cent in 19 FHA 
jurisdictions—including such major 
urban centers as New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco—to 
13 per cent in the South Carolina 
jurisdiction and to slightly more than 
10 per cent in the Little Rock and 
New Orleans jurisdictions. Largest 
increases in vacancy ratios were re- 
ported by the Denver, Columbia, 
and Salt Lake City offices, while 
the greatest decreases were reported 
in the New Orleans, Boise, and 
Phoenix offices. Of particular inter- 
est was the fact that insuring offices 
reporting vacancy ratios of 1 pet 
cent or less had increased from five 
in 1955, to 11 in 1956 and 19 in the 
current survey. 

Space, space, and more space is 
what Mr. and Mrs. Average Home- 
buyer appear to be looking for. For 
example: in 1950 the average FHA 
new home buyer bought a house 
with 894 square feet; by 1956 he 
was averaging not less than 1104 
square feet. The higher prices being 
paid for the larger homes, says FHA, 
are not entirely the result of higher 
construction costs. Today’s buyer 
wants a better house, his family is 
larger, and so is his income. He 
knows what he wants and is more 
critical of what he sees. 
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HOUSING IS PEOPLE 


... like the honor roll of public housing “graduates” featured in 
the Memphis Housing Authority's 1956 annual report. ‘The list 
includes such persons as William Van Hersch, 29, formerly of the 
authority’s Lamar Terrace project, who is now serving his freshman 
term as a Tennessee state representative; Lee Denson, once a 
Lauderdale Courts tenant, who won national recognition on the 
Ted Mack TV show; and today’s teenager’s delight—Elvis Presley, 
whose addiction to strumming the guitar in the evening hours was 
responsible for the only complaint lodged against his family while 
they lived at the Lauderdale project. ‘The annual report points up 
the fact that the Presleys made the move from public housing to a 
home of their own even before Elvis became a singing sensation. 
The report notes that in 1949 the Presley family moved from a one- 
room, share-the-bath apartment in the slums to the Lauderdale 
Courts project. After four years in public housing “and a long time 
before Elvis began singing professionally, the Presleys had reached 
the maximum ceiling rent of $56.40 and could stay in public housing 
no longer. They bought their own home ™ 


. . . like the tenants (and authority staff members) who inspired 
their neighbors to take the time to express their appreciation of 
the low-rent program—in this case, to the Fresno City Housing 
Authority. . 

From a tenant of Cedar Courts: “This is in appreciation of all 
of you,” Mr. and Mrs. Don J. Womeldorf wrote the authority in a 
letter describing the warm acceptance and assistance given their 
youngster, a cerebral palsy victim, by other project children. Of the 
project staff, they said: “Mr. Turner and his men have been just as 
nice to us as could be. When anything has been at all out of order, 
it has been immediately repaired. We're grateful.” 

From a former tenant: “I recently moved out of the Funston 

low-cost housing project after having lived there approximately 11/2 
years,” Al Laferriere wrote the authority chairman. “During this 
period I was a student at Fresno State College finishing the work 
required for an AB degree. Only the saving occasioned by this 
substantial reduction in rent expense made it possible for me to 
complete my college education In behalf of my family and 
myself, please accept our heartfelt appreciation.” 
. - « like Detroit Housing Commission tenant Lee C. Schwartz, 
honored this month as Detroit’s “Father of the Year,” Mr. 
Schwartz, father of seven, felt that what the John W. Smith 
project could use was a little of the kind of cooperation on which 
the Schwartz family is run. 

Soon after Mr. Schwartz moved into the project four years ago, 
he got busy, with these results: started teen-age dances; started 
clubs for age groups from five through the teens: organized two 
adventure clubs; conducted a 10-week series of outdoor movies: 
transported project kids to day camp using his own automobile. 
In addition, Mr. Schwartz edits a paper, the Community Voice 

which goes to 2000 people, and he works with the volunteer 
bureau of the United Community Services. 


. . . like the office staff of the New Orleans authority’s St. 
Thomas project, who were praised last month for their help to 
two blind tenants and 

. . « like the writer of the commendatory letter, herself a volun- 
teer worker. 

Lou K. Baker regularly visits two blind sisters who live at St. 
Thomas, helping them by paying their rent and by occasionally 
asking the authority for repair work. She wrote the project 
manager in May: “I thought you might like to know how very 
pleasant and helpful your staff has been. Miss Anne Udin and 

Mr. Lee have been so very nice—also the lady to whom I 
pay the rent . . . You have chosen lovely people and trained them 
well.” 
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HOUSING ACT SUMMARIZED 


URBAN RENEWAL 

Grant authorization—350 million dollars, one yea 

Financing formula—-An alternative (not a substitute 
formula has been set up for determining the federal 
share of a renewal project. New choice available: by 
restricting “gross project costs” to direct costs of prop- 
erty acquired, demolition and removal, site preparation, 
disposition expenses, and carrying charges relating to 
foregoing, a local public agency can get a 3% federal 
to 4 local formula. What this set-up means is that a 
community bears all expenses of planning, surveys, legal 
services, and administration, while the federal goven- 
ment simply pays a higher percentage of a reduced 
project cost. The alternative formula is not expected to 
make a big difference in the amount of federal money 
going to a locality but, at federal level, it could help to 
speed up program operations. 

State quotas—Maximum amount of capital grants 
that may be made to any one state has been upped from 
10 to 124% per cent. 

Relocation Payments to individuals and families 
may be made in fixed amounts (not to exceed $100 
maximum ), without investigation of actual moving costs 
in each case, thus reducing paperwork. 

Also, permissible payment to a business has been 
raised from $2000 to $2500. 

Refinements, clarifications l “Urban renewal 
plan” has been redefined to permit a community to in- 
dicate in a submission separate from the “urban renewal 
plan” the relationship between this plan and over-all 
local planning objectives. (2) A local housing authority 
that also serves as a Title I public agency may provide 
space for performance of the renewal function in public 
housing administration buildings at an economic rent. 
3) Extended to projects initiated under the Housing 
Act of 1949 is a benefit, previously applicable only to 
projects initiated under the 1954 housing amendments, 
which, for certain purposes, permits estimated costs of 
facilities offered as noncash grants-in-aid to be consid- 
ered actual costs. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 

Income limits—For purposes of admission and con- 
tinued occupancy, additional exemptions of $100 are 
permitted for each adult dependent without income 
and up to $600 of the income of each member of a 
family other than principal wage earner. 

Per room cost limits—-Increased from $1750 to $2000 
for regular units and from $2250 to $2500 for those 
constructed for the aged. 

Plans and specifications Wherever feasible, plans and 
specifications are to follow modular principles. 


FHA PROGRAMS 

Maximum mortgage amounts are up and required 
cash layouts are down in a number of Federal Housing 
Administration programs (see below). However, Con- 
gress specifically gave the FHA commissioner the power 
to mete out these benefits at his discretion, taking into 
account (1) the national economy; (2) how Veterans 
Administration-guaranteed loans are faring 

Section 220, urban renewal housing — Mortgage 
amounts now may be computed on the basis of replace- 
ment cost (rather than appraised value). New down- 
payments: 3 per cent of first $10,000 of replacement 
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cost; 15 per cent of next $6000; 30 per cent of cost in 
excess of $16,000. 

Section 203 sales housing—FHA is permitted to insure 
mortgages not in excess of 97 per cent of first $10,000 
of appraised value; plus 85 per cent of next $6000; and 
70 per cent of appraised value in excess of $16,000 
Downpayment schedule is same as for Section 220 
above) except that it applies to appraised value 

Section 213, cooperative housing—Same downpay 
ment schedule as for Section 203 (above 

Section 207, rental housine—Possible mortgage 
umount is upped $1000 per room in high cost areas n 
matter what the average unit size 

Also, to make construction of Section 207 housing for 
the aged more feasible, Congress (1) upped maximum 
mortgage amount to $8400 per family unit in cases when 
a nonprofit organization is sponsoring ¢levator-type 
rental housing for the aged: (2) clarified the fact that 
single elderly persons may occupy Section 207 housing 


FNMA 
Among provisions affec ting Federal National Mortgage 
Association operations are: (1) Maximum stock pur- 


chase required of a mortgage seller set at 2 per cent 
previously flexible); minimum remains at | per cent 
2) FNMA’s capitalization increased by 65 million dol- 
lars enabling borrowing of an additional 650 million 
dollars. (3) Maximum amount of agency’s secondary 
market obligations that may be acquired by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury limited to 2.25 billion dollars. 
And, with regard to special assistance functions (1 

at the discretion of the president, money available to 
FNMA has been increased to the aggregate amount of 
$50 million dollars; (2) FNMA is no longer required to 
use part of its special assistance money to buy partial 
mortgages—the full amount of the fund can be used 
for the purchase of whole mortgages; (3) special assis- 
tance mortgages must be purchased at not less than 
par until August, 1958; (4) 
to a maximum of 1% per cent of unpaid principal 
amount of mortgage; (5) revolving fund for purchase 
of FHA-insured Section 213 cooperative mortgages 
increased from 100 million to 200 million dollars, with 
50 million of total reserved for consumer cooperatives; 
6) authority to purchase FHA Title VII mortgages 
increased to 450 million dollars. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Military housing—program extended a year. 


fees and charges limited 


College housing—loan authorization increased by 175 
million dollars to 925 million dollars, with eligibility 
extended to nonprofit hospitals and to certain state 
agencies, No change in interest rate formula. 

Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Program—extend- 
ed until July 31, 1959. 

Discount control—FHA and VA are directed to stip- 
ulate reasonable ceilings on charges, fees, and discounts 

Urban planning grants—may be made to official plan- 
ning agencies for areas threatened with rapid urbaniza- 
tion as a result of federal installations. 

Research—study of farm housing authorized, with a 
total of $300,000 in grants available to land-grant col- 
leges in each of the next two years. Also, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency is directed to exchange 
housing data with foreign countries. 
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1957 HOUSING ACT 


is viewed with mixed emotions 


The Housing Act of 1957 became 
law on July 12 . . but some 10 
days before that date, its fate hung 
by a thin thread. On July 1, Con- 
gress completed its action on the 
omnibus bill and it was at once 
routed on to the president for sign- 
ing. But from that date until July 
12, Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator Cole was known to 
be on White House call and veto 
talk was in the air. Then, when the 
President reluctantly put his signa- 
ture on the bill, a new set of com- 
plications took shape, revolving 
around the question: how strongly 
would the administration get be- 
hind the act? 


PROGRAMS THREATENED 
Here’s what lay behind the ques- 
tion. Although the bill has provisions 
that look good for all of the sep- 
arate programs of public and private 
housing covered, there are enough 
“ifs, ands, and buts” included to pre- 
vent these provisions from ever being 
put to work. if the president 
and his administrators want it that 
way. For example, urban renewal 
backers rejoiced in the 350 million 
dollar capital grant authorization. 
. . . but the top financial advisers 
to the president are out to cut back 
the program and alarm has been 
spreading that the authorization will 
not be fully utilized. And, private 
homebuilders were pleased with 
the new downpayment schedule ap- 
proved for loans backed by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 
but the word is out that the presi- 
dent may ask the FHA commissoner 
to defer putting the new formula 
into effect. The bill’s liberalizing 
public housing amendments are 
thought to be a good move in the 
direction of getting that program 
out of some of its difficulties. 
but the fear is that administrative 
policy may minimize the opportuni- 
ties inherent in the new rules. 
President Eisenhower made no 
secret of his unhappiness over the 
housing law. In a message he tacked 
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onto the bill, after signing it, he 
took issue with Congress for some 
of the “haves and have-nots” of the 
law. Carrying forward the “money 
money money” theme 

that has permeated all the hous- 
ing discussions. on Capitol Hill this 
year (see January JOURNAL, page 
7), the president said: “I am 
most concerned that the Act pro- 
vides new budgetary authority great- 
ly in excess of the amounts which 
have been requested...” Other 
things about the new law Ike doesn’t 
like: discount controls on _ feder- 
ally-backed mortgages; the failure 
of Congress to increase interest rates 
on Veterans Administration-guaran- 
teed loans; the fact that no move 
was made to take some of the sugar 
out of the college housing program 
(see February JOURNAL, page 48). 
In answer to the president’s attack 
on the bill, Senator John Sparkman 
(D), Alabama, chairman of the 
housing subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, followed up the White House 
statement with one of his own. The 
senator expressed his pleasure that 
the president had “finally” signed 
the bill and went on: “The presi- 
dent’s comment that the bill author- 
izes . . . too much money may pro- 
vide some cold comfort to those who 
desire economy above all else but 
it will scarcely be encouraging to 
those families who desperately need 
housing. . . Unable to secure firm 
figures in all cases from the Admin- 
istration we [Congress] authorized 
what we thought was an amount 
necessary to provide homes for fam- 
ilies who need decent places to live.” 
While the president in his mes- 
sage did not indicate precisely where 
he felt the line should have been 
drawn in the authorizations, it’s a 
pretty sure bet that he had urban re- 
newal in mind as one target. De- 
spite the fact that there has been 
developing what amounts to a vir- 
tually nationwide stampede to get 
into renewal—evidenced at the local 
level, for example, by the mayors’ 





march on the White House a few 
months ago (see May JOURNAL, page 
161) and, at the state level, by 
what’s been happening in the legis- 
latures (see page 239)—storm warn- 
ings that the whole program is 
threatened are up. 

A front-page article in the New 
York Times in June (just as Con- 
gress was cleaning up the housing 
bill) blared out the warning that 
“influential forces within the Eisen- 
hower Administration are advocat- 
ing a complete end to the Govern- 
ment’s slum clearance program.” 
Said the newspaper: “They [the 
administration forces] say this is one 
of the few available means of cut- 
ting federal expenditures.” This op- 
position to the program, according 
to the Times, centers in the Treas- 
ury, the Budget Bureau, and the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 
President Eisenhow- 
er’s old “save our cities” attitude has 
appeared to switch to one of “save 
what he would like, it 
seems, is to have more of the renewal 
burden shifted from the federal to 
local and state governments. The 
president took advantage of his ap- 
pearance at the 1957 governors con- 
ference in June to sing his “let’s have 
more from the states” theme but, it 
is reported, the governors weren't 
too anxious to join in on the chorus. 
Perhaps they, like the Washington 
Times and Post Herald, feel that 
with tax divisions what they are and 


Meanwhile, 


your cities;” 


with redevelopment as important 
as it is, federal aid “is merely a 
proper recognition of the stake 


which the Treasury has in healthy, 
productive urban growth, a chief 
source of Federal revenues.” 


STEP BY STEP 

Here’s the step-by-step report of 
what happened in Congress on the 
omnibus housing bill. 


May 9—As was reported in the 
May JourNaL (page 160), the 
House approved H.R. 6659. 
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May 16—-The Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee reported out 
the same bill in much altered form 
(also reported in the May JouRNAL, 
page 160). 


May 29—After three days debate, 
the Senate approved the Banking 
and Currency Committee bill . . 
but with some changes. Knocked out 
was a proposed raise in the federal 
share of the cost of a renewal proj- 
ect; cut down to 250 million dollars 
for each of two years—rather than 
four years—was the urban renewal 
capital grants authorization; there 
were cutbacks in the Section 221 
middle-income housing program 
that had been advanced by Senator 
Sparkman; downpayments on FHA- 
insured mortgages were lowered; an 
authorization for planning fellow- 
ships was dropped; reduced to 400 
million dollars was the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association’s bor- 
rowing authority (the House bill 
called for 1.25 billion dollars); cut 
by 150 million dollars was the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee’s pro- 
posal for 250 million dollars for 
FNMA purchases of cooperative 
housing mortgages under Section 
213. 

And the try of Senator Wayne 
Morse (D), Oregon to get a 200,- 
000-unit public housing authoriza- 
tion lost out but not, it is reported, 
until “the Senate had listened to 
several hours of the most sparkling 
defense of public housing to be heard 
in the Senate since 1949.” All this 
oratory did purpose: It 
sidetracked plans to scuttle all pub- 
lic housing perfecting amendments 
and the bill, when released, retained 
such features as repeal of the “work- 
able program” requirement and per- 
mitting over-income tenants to re- 
main in low-rent housing under cer- 
tain conditions, as well as_ those 
amendments finally enacted (see 
summary, page 229). 


June 13—It was probably the 
public housing amendments that led 
to a last ditch fight in the House to 
block final action on the housing 
bill. Using an old tactic, Representa- 
tive Charles W. Vursell (R), IIl- 
inois objected when House Banking 
and Currency Committee Chairman 
Brent Spence (D), Kentucky moved 
for appointment of conferees. Mr. 
Vursell’s action sent the issue back to 
the Rules Committee, where it could 
have died a slow death. But the trick 


serve a 
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didn’t work. The committee granted 
a rule and on June 14 conferees 
were named. 


June 26—Conferees met behind 
closed doors to iron out differences 
between the House- and Senate-ap- 
proved bills. Remaining as major 
issues were such items as whether 
a 250 million dollar urban renewal 
authorization should be made avail- 
able for one or two years; whether 
the perfecting public housing amend- 
ments of the Senate version should 
be permitted to stand; whether o1 
not industrial redevelopment should 
be permitted; whether FNMA’s sec- 
ondary market operations should get 
the more generous treatment pro- 
vided by the House or that of 
the Senate (see above); whether 
FNMA’s special assistance opera- 
tions should be broadened in the 
fields of Section 213 cooperative 
housing and Title VIIT 
housing. 


military 


June 28—Conferees, after two full 
days of study, came to agreement. 
Gone entirely was Senator Spark- 
man’s middle-income housing pro- 
posal; gone was any hope of an in- 
crease in interest rates on Veterans 
Administration loans; gone were 
some (but not all) of the good pub- 
lic housing provisions; gone was the 
industrial redevelopment provision. 
But there were many gains in both 
private and public housing (see 
summary) and, in particular, in 
urban renewal. Said the National 
Housing Conference of the renewal 
authorization, it is “excellent.” It 
provides “realistic funds for the 
coming year. It means that in 1958 
both public housing and urban re- 
newal programs will require new 
Congressional authorizations, which 
is good. Much more will be known 
as to the amount of public housing 
necessary to meet the needs of fam- 
ilies displaced through this enlarged 
urban renewal program.” 

The compromise bill was approved 
by the full House on July 28 and 
by the Senate July 1. 


OTHER BILLS 

Also acted upon by Congress were 
the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tions Act of 1958, which gives the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and its constituents the money they 
will need to work with during the 
coming year, and some supplemental 


money bills intended to round out 
last year’s budgets. 

On July 29, President Eisenhower 
signed the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriations Act providing the fed- 
eral housing agencies with a budget 
reaching a grand total of around 
75.4 million dollars. The total is 
both lower than the budget HHFA 
and its constituents have been work- 
ing with in fiscal 1957 — 82.3 mil- 
lion dollars—and lower than what 
HHFA wanted for them in fiscal 
1958—82.7 million dollars. 

While Congress did not drastically 
cut what had been asked for any 
one agency, it did chip off small 
chunks right down the line: for the 
Office of the Administrator, 14.5 
million dollars was asked, Congress 
provided 12.1 million dollars: for 
FHA, 44.6 million dollars asked, 43.2 
million dollars provided; for PHA, 
around 15 million dollars asked, 12.4 
million dollars provided. The act al- 
so provides around 1.3 million dol- 
lars for urban planning grants and 5 
million dollars for advance planning 
of public works under Sections 701 
and 702, respectively, of the Housing 
Act of 1954. 

However, no money was set aside 
for capital grants for urban renewal 
This fact is not expected to cause 
any problems though a 
total of around 157 million dollars 
has been appropriated for this pur- 
pose by Congress, URA has been no 
great shakes in handing out money 
only about 87.5 million dollars has 
been disbursed. 


because, 


SOME LOSERS 

Also falling by the wayside in the 
Independent Offices Appropriations 
Act were: (1) a program of housing 
studies and (2) the Federal Flood 
Indemnity Administration program. 
It had been expected that both these 
items would be included in what 
was known as the Third Supple- 
mental Appropriations Bill but the 
research proposal never stood much 
of a chance and, though the Senate 
was willing to provide 14 million 
dollars for FFIA’s work, this pro- 
posal lost out when matters went 
into Senate-House Conference in 
June. HHFA’s Albert Cole an- 
nounced that the flood program 
would be put in “mothballs” until 
next session of the Congress, when 
a new try will be made to get ap- 
proval of the operating procedures 
that already have been developed. 
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SLUM-MAKERS 


are shadowmen; their acts are mysterious 


“Slums do not just happen, of course; they are the creations of many, man) 
men, usually deliberate, sometimes accidental, but often longer lived than the 
finest works of art. All one needs do ts wander through the ancient alleys off the 
Via Roma in Naples, or the Webster neighborhood in St. Louis, the Bottoms in 


Frankfort, or the Central High area of Louisville. Here you can find the full 


flowering of the slum-creator’s art 


Unfortunately 





these artisans of the 


urban scene are modest to the core. They seldom advertise their products openly, 


nor do they award each other prizes at annual conventions . . 


. yet their influence 


today is as strong as ever. Fighting ‘renewal, stoutly contesting ‘redevelopment, 
undaunted by suburbanites, challenging reformers, the slum developers remain a 
tremendous force in preserving the sins of yesterday for the Townscape of to- 


morrow.” 


Who are the slum-makers? That 
is a question that grows in import- 
ance as communities across the coun- 
try try to tackle the problem of sub- 
standard housing. And yet, as Grady 
Clay suggests in the above quota- 
tion (from an article in Arts in 
Louisville), it is the virtually im- 
pregnable anonymity of the profes- 
sional slum builder that enables him 
to go merrily on his way turning 
more and more shacks into more 
and more shekels. 

Here’s how they manage this 
Midas-type miracle, according to 
Mr. Clay: by penny-pinching on 
repairs; by overcrowding their build- 
ings (sometimes creating slums 
where none existed) for greater in- 
come; by knowing when to hang 
onto, and when to get rid of a 
property. Through it all, the talented 
slum builder manages to defy the 
law and overcome those who would 
stop him by maintaining his precious 
obscurity through trusts, agencies, 
and corporate devices and by making 
full use of front organizations pur- 
porting to defend the rights of 
property owners and realtors. Said 
Mr. Clay: “. . . although many mid- 
dle and upper class families enjoy in- 
comes, even fortunes from slum 
ownership, they seldom brag about 
it today in polite circles. .The 
autobiographies of successful slum 
developers are remarkably scarce.” 

But now and again, there comes 
an opportunity to gain insight into 
the workings of a slum-maker. The 
Journat presents below two such 
cases: (1) the story of the schizo- 
phrenic-type existence of a Chicago 
slum operator and (2) the remark- 
able rise and fall of a million dollar 
slum empire in Toronto. 


CHICAGO 


In one of Chicago’s better suburbs, 
a man known to his neighbors as 
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Mr. Khayyami lived an apparently 
quiet existence with an invalid wife. 
Around this man were many symbols 
of financial well-being—comforts in 
the home; a Cadillac on the drive- 
way. He was respected as a man 
who revered The Bible and as one 
who took solicitous care of his sick 
wife. 

But the respectable routine of Mr. 
Khayyami was just one part of 
what turned out to be a kind of 
Jekyll and Hyde existence. The 
man’s reputation in nearby Chicago 
was of an entirely different sort. To 
city officials he was known as Mr. 
Clements, the owner of a miserable 
244-unit slum that has been in such 
disrepair for so many years that 
the courts about a month ago order- 
ed payment of a staggering $107,600 
in fines. Mr. Clements refused to 
pay. Careful searching out by Chi- 
cago’s assistant corporation counsel, 
Louis Wexler, brought the two parts 
of Mr. Khayyami/Clements together 
and, late in June, weeping, clutch- 
ing his Bible, and muttering protes- 
tations about his “poor wife,” the 
slumowner was hauled off to a city 
lockup. 

“IT wish I'd never seen that prop- 
erty,” the slumowner said at the 
time of his arrest. But the statement 
is not one he would have been 
likely to make earlier. The slum 
property had kept Mr. Clements in 
the gravy to the tune of $10,000 
per month rental income; the taxes 
last year were only $3932. Thus on 
the books at least, the property 
seemed to do all right—for the 
owner. 

The tenants, however, did not 
fare so well. More than 30 new 
bathrooms are reported to be needed 
in the building and it is known to be 
in a serious structural, electrical, 
and sanitary condition. Shortly be- 


Gravy Cray, Real Estate Editor, Louisville Courier Journal. 


fore the owner's arrest, families in 
the building were forced to do with- 
out gas for eight days, because Mr. 
Clements had failed to pay the bill. 

Mr. Clements has owned the slum 
for about eight years. Two years ago 
he mortgaged the property for $46,- 
000 and, since city officials fear he 
may have used the cash to buy up 
other substandard properties, a title 
search will be conducted. Barring 
some new development, Mr. Clem- 
ents, meanwhile, will spend six 
months in the city house of correc- 
tion. 


TORONTO 

A dramatic example of how shrewd 
operators slip through legal loopholes 
to turn slums into fortunes was ex- 
posed in 1955 in a series of articles in 
the Toronto 7 ele gram—a series that 
last year, as a public service, was re- 
printed in booklet form. The articles, 
representing three years’ sleuthing by 
reporters Max Rosenfeld and Earle 
Beattie, unsnarled piece by piece the 
complicated web that held together 
what is known as Inglewood, a noto- 
rious slum empire that had baffled 
Toronto officials for more than a 
decade. The stories shocked Toronto 
citizenry into a “do-something” atti- 
tude on slums; they also gave the 
city facts needed for a tight case 
against the slum owners. 

The Inglewood story as it came out 
in the Telegram is the story of 13 
blocks of crumbling, dirty, and dan- 
gerous buildings—a slum that has 
harbored derelicts of all kinds; that 
has avoided taxes and bills amount- 
ing to hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars; and that has kept the courts in 
an uproar. It is also the story of the 
people who capitalized on the slum 
—the story of Charles Ingwer, who 
parlayed one shoddy property into a 
million dollar empire with a subtlety 
that made those who tried to stop 
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him feel “they were fighting shad- 
ows;” of Steve Feron, an uneducated 
fellow with a flair for legal gymnas- 
tics that set trained lawyers on their 
ears; of an assorted crew of hench- 
men and fall guys; and of “the mys- 
tery woman of Panama,” whose very 
remoteness helped the slum operators 
immeasurably. 


—_s 


The empire had its beginning in 
1943, when, seemingly from out of 
nowhere, Charles Ingwer appeared 
on the Toronto scene and purchased 
a shabby dwelling with a $1000 
downpayment. The World War II 
real estate boom, a stinginess about 
repairs, and a generosity toward 
what went on in his property, en- 
abled Mr. Ingwer to buy more and 
more buildings through the years. 
And that’s exactly what he wanted. 
Said reporters Beattie and Rosen- 
feld: “Ingwer loves houses as a 
mother loves her children . . . and 
hates to part with one, no matter 
how useless or squalid.” 

Steve Feron joined the Inglewood 
enterprise in 1950 as a lowly rent 
collector. He showed such adeptness, 
however, at outmaneuvering tenants, 
bill collectors, and city officials that 
he soon rose to the top line. And, 
financially, the slum empire thrived. 

The Ingwer-Feron team managed 
more than 80 buildings, renting some 
units out on a monthly basis to low- 
income families but reserving many 
others for more lucrative flop- and 
bawdy-house takes. Little care was 
given the properties and, when some- 
thing was fixed, the repairmen had a 
real run for their money. “Anyone 
who supplied goods and services to 
the houses,” according to the Tele- 
gram articles, “could collect only 
when the owner could be found and 
made to admit that he’d ordered 
them.” In general, the area became 
one “of rotting walls, uncleared gar- 
bage, rats, broken windows, plugged 
drains, sagging porches, and leaking 
roofs.” 

City housing inspectors, tax col- 
lectors and others tried to break 
through the Ingwer-Feron empire 
but by a policy of what has been 
called “calculated confusion and legal 
in-fighting” the team managed to 
beat the law. The slum operators 
won just about all of the 500 court 
cases fought and some of the victories 
were directly attributable to Mr. 
Feron, who loved to play lawyer. 

How the team managed to slip by 
most of the time was to keep as hazy 
as possible the ownership of the prop- 
erties. This they did by constantly 
shifting ownership, often listing a 
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THE RISE OF ANOTHER SLUMLORD 


*“Tubercular as a youth, he left school in the seventh grade, 
married early, and was earning $18 a week in a canning factory 
when the depression threw him on relief. In 1934, after two years 
on the dole, he rented a vacant house He swiped a rusty 
bedspring from a junk yard, set it up on four soap boxes, and 
advertised a room for rent. Saving his coins and assembling other 
makeshift beds, he converted the vacant building into a profitable 
flophouse.” 

That’s the birth of a slumlord as described by William Man- 
chester in an article in The Reporter, reprints of which have been 
distributed to NAHRO agency members (a few copies are still 
available free on request to the Association’s Chicago offices). And, 
from the inauspicious beginning pictured above, the man, (M1 
Manchester in his article tagged him Dan Marner) grew to be 
king of the slum heap. “On paper,” says Mr. Manchester, 
he is a millionaire, the title owner of 327 deeds.” 

What Author Manchester calls Dan’s “kind of twisted Horatio 
Alger story” moved swiftly from the one-building flophouse opera- 
tion to slumlord. First step up was when his landlord, who admired 
his ingenuity, hired Dan to manage other properties. Dan’s repu- 
tation for extorting money from tenants grew and soon he had 
other absentee landlords as clients. A talent for penny snitching 
from his employers soon put him on the road to becoming his 


heights. 


busting” 


tenants 


building slums. 





own boss—a spot in which his peculiar brand of talent reached its 


Among the special arts Dan used in his trade were: (1) “Block- 
moving a Negro family 
the neighbors began to panic, buying up houses at fire sale prices. 
2) Exploitattion—particularly of minority group families and the 
handicapped; this, the author says, “may seem beneath a million- 
aire . . . but Dan’s fortune has been built from stacks of small 
change and no device is too petty for him.” (3) Flextbility—being 
able to dodge those laws that are designed to get fellows like him- 
self but, at the same time, making full use of his legal rights (e.g., 
Dan used the small claims courts for getting rents from hedging 


The slumlord’s one serious challenge, Author Manchester said. 
was the local health department. But when the department got 
on his trail, Dan simply pulled another trick out of his big bag, 
under virtually impossible-to-live-up-to terms, he set up sale con- 
tracts with tenants and thus was able to stick them with health 
department notices and fines. He was even able to trick the sup- 
posed homeowners into making repairs 
lect a referral fee from the repairmen! And, says the author, by 
fighting the health department at every step, Dan is beating it 

Today, contrary to myths about the reward of goodness and 
crime and punishment, Dan Marner is rich . . . and he's still 


into a white block and, when 


and managed to col- 








holding corporation at a nonexistent 
address. In 1953 all the properties 
were legally turned over to Johanna 
Nemeth, who became known as the 
“mystery woman of Panama” and 
whose reality was doubted, until Re- 
porter Rosenfeld tracked her down. 
In the few instances when the con- 
fused ownership trick didn’t work, 
Messrs. Ingwer and Feron managed 
to have an underling around to take 
the rap. 

By exploding the Inglewood em- 
pire, the Telegram touched off a 
flurry of citizen action against slums. 


Civic organizations, church ceuncils, 
rate-payers’ groups, service clubs, 
social workers, and many other 
groups listed clearing up the blighted 
areas on their agendas. Perhaps typ- 
ical of the attitudes of these groups 
is the resolution passed by the To- 
ronto and Lakeshore Labor Council 
following the newspaper series. The 
resolution reads: “The expose of the 
slum empire highlights the need for 
an all-out drive not only to clean up 
blighted areas of the city, but to pro- 
vide decent accommodation for low- 
income citizens = 
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CENTRALIZED RELOCATION 


for families displaced by public action: yes? no? 


Back in February of 1956, the District of Columbia’s Urban Renewal Operations Committee assigned 
a subcommittee the job of exploring the feasibility of establishing a central relocation service to assist 
any family or business institution displaced by any type of public action. A month later the subcom- 
mittee, which was chaired by James Ring of the National Capital Housing Authority, came up 
with a recommendation for such a service—to operate out of the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency, with costs shared by all participating agencies. The proposal met with ap- 
proval from the full committee and from a citizens council named to advise the District commis- 
sioners on problems of urban renewal. It then went to the commissioners themselves. 


After 12 months of silence, the engineer commissioner (under whom the Office of Urban Renewal 
operates), Brigadier General T. A. Lane, brought the proposal forward. . . but with a recommenda- 
tion that it be rejected. He proposed an alternative plan: a voluntary service that would not re- 
quire additional funds or staff, to operate out of the renewal office rather than the land agency—- 
the official redevelopment agency for the city, which handles all 


sizeabl 
clearance projects now under way in the District. 


relocation for the 


This alternative plan was adopted on July 11. Under the plan, all displacing agencies will direct 
public housing eligibles to the housing authority, all private housing eligibles to the land agency 


for listings, and all indigent families to the public welfare department for financial planning and 
rehousing. 


The pro and con arguments on the proposed Central Relocation Service as exchanged between Gen- 
eral Lane and the president of the 





produced below. 


CHARLES A. HORSKY SAYS "YES" 


No one doubts that many families 
in Washington are displaced from 
their homes each year by action 
of the District and federal govern- 
ments. No one doubts, either, that 
those actions are worthwhile; in- 
deed, our Association has struggled 
for even greater activity in some of 
those fields, such as housing code 
enforcement and condemnation of 
dwellings no longer habitable. It 
is also true, that no one knows what 
has happened to most of the people 
thus uprooted by these actions and 
by the erection of public buildings, 
by the erection of schools, by the 
creation of playgrounds, by the high- 
way programs, and by other govern- 
ment action. Nor does anyone know 
how many of these displaced fami- 
lies are at an economic level that 
makes their enforced move a major 
hardship, though one can be reason- 
ably certain that those displaced by 
housing code enforcement and con- 
demnation of uninhabitable dwell- 
ings are nearly always in that cate- 
gory. 

On the other hand, we do have 
some knowledge. We know that in 
connection with one major District 
activity, the urban renewal program, 
relocation of displaced families is a 
statutory necessity. We know, too, 
based on our experience with re- 
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location under that plan, that much 
can be accomplished by it. The ac- 
complishments are not entirely the 
alleviation of the hardship of per- 
sons who suddenly find themselves 
uprooted by their government — 
though in our judgment that alone 
is warrant enough for action. In 
addition, we know that the people 
who have thus been moved to make 
way for improvement in one area 
of the District have not simply 
crowded into a new area and, by 
their very desperation, recreated, or 
begun to recreate, a new slum situ- 
ation in their new location. Relo- 
cation has served, in this instance, 
not only the interests of the dis- 
placed families, but our own interests 
as well. 

It is suggested, however, that this 
program is a special program, based 
upon special needs. We think that 
theory is wrong. Urban renewal is 
a dramatic upheaval, it is true, but 
neither in the number of people in- 
volved, nor in the effect upon those 
displaced, nor in the effect on the 
community of the unassisted move- 
ment of the families concerned, is 
urban renewal different from the 
other sorts of action by which gov- 
ernment uproots families from their 
homes. It is estimated by Commis- 


Washington Housing Association, Charles A. Horsky, are re- 


sioner Lane himself that, were a 
Central Relocation Authority to be 
established, it would-be called upon 
to aid families to a number equaling 
the present relocation service of the 
redevelopment land agency. Is it not 
true that 600 families—the number 
estimated—is enough to cause legiti- 
mate concern? 

We are equally concerned with the 
assumption that the existing agencies 
of the District of Columbia can in 
some fashion develop a substitute 
program of coordinated service. It 
is precisely because there has been no 
agency or group with any responsi- 
bility in this field that we have 
been urging, for several years, the 
creation of the Central Relocation 
Authority. If it can, in performing 
its necessary function, utilize exist- 
ing agencies to reduce its work or 
its cost, so much the better. But it 
will at least have the responsibil- 
ity to act. And, may we note that 
the District's own urban renewal 
operations committee, made up of 
the heads of all the local agencies 
and departments that deal with ur- 
ban renewal, have recommended 
such a program. If the District has 
any responsibility for relocation, we 
are strongly persuaded by what has 
not been done up to now, that only 
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a Central Relocation Authority will 
meet that responsibility. 

It is questioned whether the Dis- 
trict has the responsibility for re- 
location. Legally, it appears to be 
true, now, that it doesn’t, nor do 
any of its agencies. The issue, how- 
ever, is whether it should assume 
that responsibility. We think it 
should, morally, because it has 
caused the hardship that a Central 
Relocation Authority will help to 
alleviate and, practically, because 
it will thus help insure that it does 
not merely move blight from one 


spot to another. Messrs. Rouse and 
Keith, in No Slums in Ten Years* 
pointed out that urban renewal, 
to be successful, cannot consist of 
separate uncoordinated efforts. To 
uproot families in substantial num- 
bers and yet be unconcerned as to 
where and how they resettle them- 
selves is to violate that principle. 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati, to 
name but two places, have recog- 
nized this fact and have created 
central relocation agencies. 

We do not, I should add, presume 
to say how this Central Relocation 


BRIGADIER GENERAL T. A. LANE SAYS "NO" 


My principal concern is the mix- 
ing of programs which, in law, have 
been purposefully separated — and 
the consequence of extending to the 
general sphere of government ac- 
tivity procedures and costs that have 
been accepted for special situations. 
The special federal housing laws pre- 
scribe their own limits. The exten- 
sion of their special provisions to 
general governmental activity would 
appear to require some very careful 
definition of the new obligation. 

Rouse and Keith in their report, 
No Slums in Ten Years,* pointed 
out that approximately 60,000 moves 
per year are made in the District of 
Columbia. In genera] these moves 
are made by people on their own 
initiative and without public assist- 
ance. Persons moving have their own 
reasons for moving and for select- 
ing particular destinations. This is 
the American pattern of living. 

If we consider these 60,000 moves 
per year, I think we might agree that 
a landlord who requests a tenant to 
move at the expiration of a lease 
does not in general have an obliga- 
tion to find any quarters for the 
tenant nor to pay the costs of mov- 
ing. We might agree further that 
a landlord evicting an impoverished 
tenant with a limited capacity for 
planning and making a move has a 
moral obligation as a_ responsible 
citizen to assist such a tenant to 
move. Similarly, in government tak- 


*A 5l-page report made in January 1955 
by James W. Rouse and Nathaniel S. 
Keith to the commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Report later adopted 
as city’s “workable program” petition 
for federal urban renewal aid. Available 
at $1 a copy: District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency, 499 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington 4, D. C. 
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ing of property, it seems to me un- 
desirable for the government to ex- 
tend assistance to those tenants who 
are perfectly capable of handling 
their own affairs. On the other hand, 
I do agree that the government has 
a general obligation, recognized in 
our many welfare activities, to as- 
sist those persons who really need 
help and to be quick about it. I in- 
sist merely that our welfare activity, 
just as any other governmental or 
business activity, must stand scrutiny 
as being purposeful and efficient. It 
must give help where help is needed 
and not merely serve generally good 
purposes. 

One justification given for the 
proposed service was the suspicion 
that persons “lost” in the Area B 
relocation might be creating new 
slums. It seems to me much more 
probable that these were persons 
who could and did move without 
governmental assistance and accord- 
ingly had the capacity for making 
necessary social readjustments. It 
does not appear warranted to use 
these persons as a justification for in- 
creased services in the absence of 
specific information that poor ad- 
justments were made. 

There is no prima facie showing 
that a substantial part of the 600 
moves required annually by action 
of District agencies in the acquisition 
of rights-of-way for highways, sites 
for schools, etc., involve persons who 
are not perfectly capable of taking 
care of their own moves. It is true 
that some of these actions, particu- 
larly in the condemnation of in- 
sanitary buildings, will involve the 
movement of persons with a ques- 
tionable capacity to handle their own 
moves—if these facilities are, in fact, 
still occupied at the time the con- 
demnation board takes action. 


Authority can best be fitted into 
the present governmental frame- 
work of the District. Perhaps it 
is correct that the connection be- 
tween the District government and 
the existing relocation division of 
the redevelopment land agency is 
too limited and that expansion of 
that division would not permit 
enough District control. We do be- 
lieve the division’s experience, thus 
far, can be invaluable and we would 
hope that, in whatever way the 
matter is worked out, its experience 
can be utilized. 


It seems to me that any obligation 
of the District government in this 
field is related, not to the action of 
the District government in taking 
property, but to the general obli- 
gation of the District government 
to help those who are incapable of 
helping themselves. It is with this 
thought in mind that I make the dis- 
tinction between the responsibilities 
of the redevelopment land agency, 
which are exclusively directed toward 
the correction of substandard hous- 
ing conditions, and the general re- 
sponsibilities of the District of Co- 
lumbia, which operates on a much 
broader front. 

It is within the power of the Dis- 
trict government, with its present or- 
ganization, to grant assistance to 
those persons who are forced to 
move as a result of our governmen- 
tal action and who need help. In 
some cases general information giv- 
en to the persons affected may be 
all that is necessary. We can estab- 
lish their eligibility for public hous- 
ing if they are eligible. If they are 
not eligible for public housing, we 
can give them information about the 
availability of private housing. If 
they are in rea! distress, we have 
a department of the District of Co- 
lumbia government that is charged 
with helping them. 

The suggested central relocation 
service is a specific proposal to lo- 
cate this service in the redevelop- 
ment land agency. I have some res- 
ervations about this aspect of the 
proposal. The redevelopment land 
agency is a special purpose body 
created with specific powers and 
limitations to do a particular job. 
In our community this assigned task 
of eliminating slums in 10 years is 
a truly monumental project. It may 
(Continued column two, page 246) 
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ROOMING HOUSES 


loom as ignored slum control factor 


“The residents|seven Negroes| of 
a dreary |condemned| rooming 
house like it so well that the 
city of Little Rock is almost having 
to drag them out of the place.” 

That’s how the Arkansas Gazette 
in April summed up a situation that 
has its counterpart in almost any 
community of some size across the 
country: the dirty, crumbling, fire- 
prone flophouse that is considered a 
satisfactory home by those who, be- 
cause of limited means or special cir- 
cumstances, are not easily absorbed 
in other housing. The situation 
points up the fact that since it fills a 
need, the rooming house, as a type 
of living accommodation, is probably 
here to stay. It also points up the 
necessity for tough regulations and 
rigid enforcement systems to keep 
such establishments from becoming 
fire and health hazards. 

Yet the entire field of multi-family 
residences represents one of the big- 
gest and most troublesome gaps in 
the regulation of existing housing. 
The nationwide picture more or less 
shapes up this way: (1) In some 
cities, the means of keeping tabs on 
rooming houses, hotels, and other 
multi-family structures have been in- 
corporated into minimum standards 
housing codes (e.g., Milwaukee, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh) but, by 
and large, this pattern is not wide- 
spread. (2) In some communities, 
separate ordinances have been en- 
acted to do the job (e.g., Flint, Mich- 
igan and Evanston, Illinois during 
the past year have each enacted laws 
calling for registration, inspection, 
and certification of multiple dwell- 
ings.) (3) But even with such laws 
on the books, experience of some 
cities that have tried shows that en- 
forcement at best is a difficult job 
and one not calculated to win friends 
among property owners (and in New 
York State, where communities could 
make use of the state multiple dwell- 
ing law, most, for these same reasons, 
have not—see study report, June 
JourNaL, page 200). 

Some of the recent developments 
on the multiple dwellings front in a 
few sample cities are reported below. 

Baltimore. It was a series of fatal 
fires that led last year to the intro- 
duction before the Baltimore city 
council of a measure providing a 
system of comprehensive controls 
over multiple dwellings. But it took 
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a second series of such tragedies, the 
Baltimore Sun reported in March, to 
“intensify demands for strict city li- 
censing and regulation of buildings.” 
The outcome: In June, over-riding 
strong opposition coming largely 
from property owners, the city coun- 
cil approved the measure. 

The ordinance, which had the 
mayor as one of its staunchest sup- 
porters, requires the registration, li- 
censing, and annual inspection of 
hotels, apartment buildings, and 
rooming houses. It provides for an 
enlargement of the inspection staff, 
with a license fee to be set up to 
help pay the cost. 

Registration of multiple dwellings 
will start in about two months. 
These registrations will serve as the 
basis for establishing licensing fees. 


Chicago. The only municipality in 
Illinois that does not have the power 
to regulate rooming houses is prob- 
ably the one that needs it most: 
Chicago. The Windy City somehow 
got the short end of the stick in 1955, 
when the state handed out licensing 
power to all other cities and villages; 
this year the state legislature had an 
opportunity to rectify what some 
groups consider a wrong but the bill 
that would have done the trick was 
killed in committee about a month 
ago. Backers of the 1957 try in- 
cluded local newspapers, the Chicago 
Home Rule Commission, and _ the 
Metropolitan Housing and Planning 
Council. 


Philadelphia. Philadelphia’s 
housing code has many features re- 
lated to the control of multiple 
dwellings, which, when enacted, 
seemed to offer a foolproof system 
for keeping such structures up to 
standards. But the rub is that en- 
forcement has proved no easy mat- 
ter and a report, stemming from an 
intensive study of the city’s depart- 
ment of licenses and inspections (see 
June JouRNAL page 200), empha- 
sizes that “. . . this is one of the 
areas of great need of further atten- 
tion ay 

The housing code specifically 
says that no person shall operate a 
rooming house or multi-family dwell- 
ing unless he obtains a license for 
that facility each year and that no 
such license shall be granted unless 
the facility is in compliance with the 
housing code. “However,” the report 





notes, “past and present experience 

. makes it obvious that the city is 
not in a position to conform to this 
licensing responsibility. . .”. The rea- 
son: too many buildings to be li- 
censed each year. 

What has been happening in Phil- 
adelphia, therefore, is that, while the 
owners of multi-family dwellings 
have been paying license fees, the 
city has had a hard time keeping up 
with the required inspections. Says 
the report: “Collecting fees from 
operators of rooming houses and 
multi-family dwellings without certi- 
fying compliance with the housing 
code or issuing proper licenses, is il- 
legal and without moral justifica- 
tion.” 

The report recommendations sug- 
gest that the housing code be 
amended to give the city a chance 
to catch up. Here’s how the pro- 
posed system would work: (1) pend- 
ing original inspection, all properties 
requiring licenses would be registered 
and charged a small fee; (2) the 
city would be given “a reasonable 
amount of time” to handle original 
inspections in accordance with a pre- 
scribed schedule; (3) licenses would 
be issued only after an inspection has 
proved a property to be in conform- 
ance with the code: (4) _ licenses 
would be for two-year periods, in- 
stead of the present one-year setup. 


Washington, D.C. Pending in the 
National Capital are some revisions 
to present multi-family dwellings 
regulations. No final action had 
been taken as of this writing but a 
public hearing had already taken 
place that served as a basis for the 
cutting, at least tentatively, of two 
controversial provisos from the list. 

One of the measures eliminated 
from the list would have set up a 
system for dealing with multiple 
dwellings that would have been in 
direct opposition to what has been 
recommended in Philadelphia (see 
above In an effort to streamline 
inspections and economize on man- 
power, it had been recommended 
that the issuance of licenses be per- 
mitted before inspections are com- 
pleted. 

The second controversial proposal 
to be junked would have required a 
resident manager, or other responsi- 
ble person, on the premises of all 
apartment buildings of five or more 
units. 
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MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS... 

where public housing is mostly high, wide, and handsome. Of some 6200 
units Operated by the St. Louis Housing and Land Clearance for Rede- 
velopment Authorities, almost 5000 are in high-rise buildings. Typical of 
the authority’s elevator apartments are the 1736-unit Captain Oliver Wen- 
dell Pruitt Homes pictured above, and the 704-unit John J. Cochran Gar- 
den Apartments, one building of which is shown below. The authority is 
one of the pioneers in the use of galleries and balconies as a means of bring- 
ing better livability values to high-rise families (see October 1955 JOURNAL, 
page 356 . 

MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS... 

where redevelopment planning is mostly big. In the mill in St. Louis is 
clearance of a giant 460-acre slum area, known as Mill Creek Valley, which 
is to be rebuilt as a new industrial, commercial, and residential community, 
and a 220-acre undertaking in what is known as the Kosciusko area, which 
will be redeveloped for commerce and industry. Already cleared and awaiting 
start of construction of new housing is the 16-acre Plaza project (see March 
JouRNAL, page 98 

MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS... 

where neighborhood reaction to conservation-rehabilitation is mostly enthus- 
iastic. Two pilot projects (in areas known as Hyde Park and Cherokee 
conducted by the housing rehabilitation committee of the city public safety 
department are substantially completed. Depending entirely upon voluntary 
cooperation of neighborhood residents, the projects covered some 70 blocks 
and almost 4500 dwelling units. Three additional projects, totalling around 
100 blocks, are soon to be launched. 

MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS... 

where, therefore, housing, redevelopment, and urban renewal people should 
find a lot to see, when they get together for NAHRO’s 24th Annual Con- 
ference, to be held October 21-23 in the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel. 
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PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


KNOX BANNER SAYS... 








Since I am writing this message 
just after having completed attend- 
ance at nine conferences in about 
the same number of weeks, seven 
of them regional conferences of 
NAHRO, I should like to express 
publicly my appreciation to the staff 
of our authority for how well they 
have carried on in my absence. In 
addition, my family has seemed to 
fare pretty well without me. As a 
matter of fact, if I were a highly 
sensitive person, I would be some- 
what offended at how well things 
have progressed in my absence, both 
at the office and at home. How- 
ever, I am willing to listen rather 
eagerly to the explanation that some 
of my kind friends have given me 
that I simply had organized things 
so well, that my presence was not 
needed, except from time to time. I 
can tell you quite seriously that I 
know this statement is not true. 

I think it might be of some interest 
to you all to know that our local 
operations are, in my opinion, highly 
successful, both in slum clearance 
and urban renewal and in low-rent 
public housing, because of certain 
philosophies under which we op- 
erate. In my opinion, these philos- 
ophies, put into practice by some of 
the finest people with whom I have 
ever worked, are responsible for our 
continued progress and success at 
the local level here in Little Rock. 
While I cannot review all of these 
aphorisms with you, I should like 
to touch on a few of the more im- 
portant ones that guide us. 


1—Everyone — tenant, commis- 
sioner, employee, citizen — everyone 
needs to have a sense of belonging, 
a sense of being liked and liking, 
and public recognition and appre- 
ciation when deserved. This maxim 
simply means that each person, as 
an individual, likes to be treated 
as an individual. It does not imply 
the use of flattery in any sense of 
the word. It means that an indi- 
vidual is recognized for his ability 
and performance and receives credit 
when he has earned that credit. 
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2—There is no limit to what you 
can do if you don’t care who gets 
the credit. This philosophy is a par- 
ticularly difficult one to put in prac- 
tice in view of No. 1 above, since, of 
course, you and I long to receive 
the credit that we feel we are due 
whenever our performance is above 
average. Yet, if we concern our- 
selves unduly with the credit we 
feel we should receive, our accom- 
plishments will be limited. Person- 
ally, I find this working principle of 
our authority one of the hardest to 
follow. 


3—You don’t make this morning 
the friends you'll need this after- 
noon. It may sound somewhat mer- 
cenary to talk about the friends 
you'll “need”—but, after all, this is 
what friends are for: to help out 
in time of need. And it is not cold 
or mercenary to use friends so long 
as your objectives are proper and 
your motives are what they should 
be. Obviously, you don’t make a 
friend and use him the same day, 
just as he would be unable to make 
you his friend and prevail on you 
to help him the same day in any- 
thing of serious import. We in our 
authority have made friends in past 
years that we have yet to call upon. 
We try to see that they stay our 
friends. 


4—Your friends like to see you 
do well — but not too well. This 
statement expresses a highly impor- 
tant truth that most people fail to 
recognize. Obviously, your friends, if 
they are human at all, generally do 
not want to see you do quite so 
well as they do. It is a mark of true 
love when an individual is willing 
to see another person do as well or 
better than he is doing. In short, 
our policy is: be humble and prac- 
tice humility sincerely. 


5—Just tell the truth. Then you 
don’t have to remember what you 
said. While I can’t say that we are 
always able to follow this principle 
to the exact letter, we do know that 
the simplest course is to tell the 





truth and avoid having to remem- 
ber what we have told. . . to whom 


6—First apply your policies and 
your proposed deeds to the acid 
test: would you be willing for any 
fair-minded, right-thinking person 
in your community to know all the 
details about what you are doing? 
If you would be willing for him to 
know, then go ahead. We recognize 
that our contracts with the federal 
agencies are of major concern and, 
of course, we do our best to abide 
by them in every respect. However, 
we think that an even better test 
of right and proper action is to 
follow the pattern set out in this 
aphorism: that of submitting our- 
selves to local community approval. 
The result, of course, should be that 
we will be found to be abiding by 
our contract. 


7—Luck is for the prepared. We 
are quite often told how lucky we 
are in our business and also in our 
personal life. Accepting this analysis 
of our achievements need not be 
annoying, because I think that most 
of us are lucky. However, those who 
are prepared to take advantage of 
good fortune often appear to be the 
most lucky, when actually they are 
simply ready. 


8—There are three essential in- 
gredients to success: desire, faith, 
and work. First, the desire for the 
goal we set must be strong enough 
to prompt whatever honest action 
is necessary to accomplish the ob- 
jective. Second, we must have faith 
in what we are endeavoring to do, 
in our fellow man, and in our re- 
ligious precepts. Third, we must 
work, WORK, W-O-R-K. 

Those of you who have read this 
far and who think you perceive here 
a trace of Pollyanna or Dale Car- 
negie, please blame it on my fail- 
ure to communicate to you properly. 
We do not permit either of these 
persons, in the quite often accepted 
derogatory sense, to inhabit our of- 
fices. I suggest you might wish to 
re-read the aphorisms above and 
consider them in the light of your 
own operations. In addition, I 
should like very much for you to 
write me, giving me any guides or 
rules under which you operate, and 
also to tell me whether you use any 
of the same ones that we use. I 
have no prize to offer the first 
thousand people who write me but 
I shall be delighted to hear from 
you and I will answer every letter. 

Knox Banner, July 1957 
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With only six of the around 45 
state legislatures that met this year 
still in session, the busy time in the 
state capitals was just about winding 
up as the JOURNAL went to press. 


RENEWAL ENABLING LAWS 
Urban renewal was a big hit 
in the states this vear. And, as was 
predicted in the February JouRNAL 
(page 56), there were a number of 
surprises, with lawmakers in some 
old “no-federal-aid-for-us” states 
paving the way to get a bid in for 
a chunk of federal city rebuilding 
money. Thus the renewal action in 
the legislatures more or less fell into 
three categories: (1) the addition 
of newcomers to the federal-aid 
field; (2) the introduction of rede- 
velopment powers to states that long 
have been working for this goal; 
(3) the broadening of old clearance 
laws to cover renewal. Since the 
JourNnaL’s May report, (page 172) 
new recruits into the ranks of states 
having redevelopment-renewal pow- 
ers are Vermont and Texas; seven 
other states have broadened exist- 
ing redevelopment or renewal laws 
(see below.) As some of these meas- 
ures were awaiting gubernatorial sig- 
nature at this writing, the JouRNAL 
will tally up the final score to date on 
the “have and have not” states as far 
as slum clearance powers go in the 
August-September issue. 

Specific developments as the state 
legislative season moved into its last 
lap were: 

Losing out on bids for urban re- 
newal enabling laws were Utah and 
New Mexico. (The New Mexico pro- 
posal seemed a sure thing for en- 
actment —and the legislature did 
okey it as reported in the May 
JourNaL (page 172)—but the gov- 
ernor vetoed it.) 

Vermont. Measure approved by 
the legislature authorizes cities and 
towns of more than 4000 population 
to participate in the federal renewal 
program. Requires a_ referendum, 
with voters to rule on (1) whether 
slums and blight exist in a munici- 
pality and (2) whether “rehabilita- 
tion, conservation, redevelopment, or 
a combination thereof” should be 
undertaken. 

Texas. Approval by the legisla- 
ture of an urban renewal enabling 
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act marks the end of a long, long 
trail in the Lone Star State. Efforts 
to get redevelopment powers for 
communities have been stymied by 
the state legislature virtually ever 
since the federal redevelopment 
program was initiated. This year, 
the legislature again threatened 
for a time to toss out the issue 
(see May JournaL, page 173 
Fort Worth officials, anxious to 
get going on their big plans for 
city rebuilding (see July 1956 Jour- 
NAL, page 247), were among those 
who helped to get the accent on the 
positive side. 

California. Existing redevelop- 
ment powers have been broadened 
to include renewal activities. 

Nebraska. Enacted a law broaden- 
ing urban renewal legislation, for- 
merly applicable only to Omaha, to 
include all cities in the state of more 
than 5000 population. 

Kansas. Urban renewal powers, 
limited by a 1955 law to Kansas 
City, Wichita, and Topeka, have 
been extended to all municipalities of 
first or second class. 

North Carolina. State lawmakers 
reshaped an old and unworkable re- 
development law to permit participa- 
tion in the federal urban renewal 
program (see May JOURNAL, page 
173). 

Maine. Legislature approved 
measure extending to Bangor urban 
renewal powers formerly limited to 
Portland. 

New Jersey. Existing redevelop- 
ment legislation has been broadened 
to permit either redevelopment or 
housing authorities also to engage 
in activities directed at slum pre- 
vention and curbing the spread of 
blight. 

Oklahoma. Legislature approved 
measure enabling cities and towns in 
counties of not less than 54,000, 
nor more than 60,000 population 
to engage in urban renewal projects. 

Meanwhile, in New York State, 
the out-and-out renewal enabling 
proposal reported as approved by the 
legislature in the May JourNAL, has 
been vetoed by the governor—third 
time he has said “no” to measures 
of this kind—because as written, it 
would have diverted state money 
that is intended to help pay for new 


housing into projects resulting in 
new accommodations for commerce 
and industry. However, the governor 
signed into law a broad conserva- 
tion bill permitting municipalities to 
prevent the development of slums 
and blight through clearance, re- 
planning, rehabilitation, restoration, 
renewal, conservation, reconstruc- 
tion, or redevelopment. Under the 
law, a municipal corporation, act- 
ing through its governing body, 
could designate an appropriate board 
for carrying out all activities con- 
nected with a specific project area. 
The municipal corporation is em- 
powered to secure federal aid for 
projects and to provide for demoli- 
tion and clearance of property on 
a project site. 


RENEWAL ACCENTS 

The accent on renewal showed 
itself not only in the flurry of legis- 
lative activity designed to make it 
possible for communities to partici- 
pate in the federal program, as noted 
above, but also in the vast number 
of other renewal-slanted bills that 
were considered in the legislatures. 
Among recent actions on measures 
having some link to city rebuilding 
are those listed below. 


State participation. President Eis- 
enhower has been urging the states 
to participate more directly in the 
renewal program and the Minnesota 
legislature must have anticipated the 
call. In April new provisions were 
tacked onto existing laws to make it 
possible for state agencies to pay the 
bonds of, or make loans or con- 
tributions for, redevelopment proj- 
ects. Another new provision permits 
the use of open or undeveloped land 
in a redevelopment project (law sets 
up circumstances under which such 
land shall be considered blighted 
the provision does not apply to first 
class cities of 500,000 or more. 

The Pennsylvania legislature put 
the soft pedal on state participation. 
After Governor Leader had asked 
for a 5 million dollar appropriation 
to carry forward the state’s program 
of aid for slum clearance projects, 
budget-conscious lawmakers trimmed 
the authorization to 2.8 million. 


Code enforcement. Busy New 
York State lawmakers (they consid- 
ered some 350 measures affecting 
housing) made numerous changes in 
occupancy standards set forth in the 
state multiple dwellings law and then 
took the time to scold communities 
for ineffective enforcement of the 
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law. In a joint resolution, legislators 
said the multiple dwellings law must 
be enforced by localities if its intent 
—to assure safety and sanitation 
is to be carried out. The resolution 
makes it a requirement for com- 
munities having substandard housing 
to report to the governor the reasons 
for failure of law enforcement. 

In Minnesota, a new law gives 
cities of 500,000 or more population 
power to designate one or more of- 
ficers, departments, or agencies to be 
charged with the enforcement of or- 
dinances regulating and _ providing 
for comfort, convenience, health, and 
safety and fire prevention in the 
maintenance, uses, Or occupancy of 
dwellings. 

There was some focus on enforce- 
ment in North Carolina too. The 
state legislature approved creation 
of an interdepartmental building 
regulation committee, work of which 
will be directed toward coordinat- 
ing activities of all state agencies 
having something to do with build- 
ing control. On the committee will 
be representatives of the following 
state agencies: insurance depart- 
ment, board of health, labor depart- 
ment, department of public instruc- 
tion, department of administration, 
medical care commission, and the 
board of public welfare. 

Relocation. Relocation came in 
for attention from the New York 
State legislature, with these results: 
a new law is on the books providing 
for payment of up to $500 of the cost 
of removal of business or commercial 
tenants from a clearance area; (2 
a two-year extension has been ap- 
proved for laws permitting New York 
City to acquire additional land or 
to use city-owned land for dwellings 
to be used to house families dis- 
placed from the sites of public im- 
provements and to acquire deterior- 
ated dwellings, rehabilitate them. 
and use them for relocation. 

Miscellany in Massachusetts. The 
Massachusetts legislature amended 
the state housing authorities law to 
permit the creation of the “Boston 
Redevelopment Authority” and to 
strike out a provision that had re- 
quired approval of a housing author- 
ity before activation of a redevelop- 
ment authority in a community. Also 
enacted were: (1) a law requiring 
a housing or redevelopment author- 
ity to reimburse a_ metropolitan 
transit authority for facilities _re- 
moved as a result of a clearance 
project; (2) a measure increasing 
the limit of indebtedness a city o: 
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town may incur to aid, in carrying 
forward urban renewal or low-rent 
housing projects. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


Action by the Montana legislature 
has given any community in the 
state the privilege of creating a 
housing authority. Formerly, the law 
limited this power to cities of the 
first or second class. 

Acknowledging the bigger price- 
tag on housing construction, the 
Indiana \egislature approved an in- 
crease in per room _ cost limits 
on low-rent public housing—from 
$1500 to $1750, with a special clause 
permitting another $750 per room, 
when a housing authority finds it is 
not feasible to construct a project 
within the $1750 limit. 

In New York State, families eli- 
gible for public housing who live 
within one mile of a project have 
been given a priority rating for ad- 
mission. These families will be next 
in line, after those displaced from 
the project site and veterans. 


ANTI-BIAS LAWS 

Three more states— Massachusetts, 
Oregon, and New Jersey—have en- 
acted banning bias in 
private housing financed with pub- 
licly-backed mortgages. Thus the 
total of states now having such legis- 
lation comes to five: the three new 
ones plus New York (whose law is 
the daddy of them all) and Wash- 
ington, second ranking “oldtimer” 
(see May JourNAL, page 173). The 
new laws are said to be somewhat 
broader than, but more or less pat- 
terned after, the New York legisla- 
tion, which now, for the first time, 
is being tested in the courts 
and in a suit that may go all the 
way to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The really hot issue on the 1957 
anti-bias front fizzled, however, as 
legislators in Connecticut, Minne- 
sota, and New York either voted 
“no” or closed up shop before any 
decisive action was taken on meas- 
ures proposed in each of these states 
to prohibit discrimination in strictly 
private housing. Follow-up action to 
the turndowns in Minnesota and 
New York State is reported below. 

Minnesota. The Minnesota pro- 
posal would have introduced anti- 
bias-in-housing legislation in the 
state and, in one sweep, would have 
covered virtually all kinds of dwell- 
ings. The bill was considered to 
have some chance of passage after 
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it got an okey from the senate judi- 
ciary committee but it proved too 
hot a coal to handle for this session. 
And the whole bias-in-housing issue 
in effect has been postponed in Min- 
nesota until 1959. 

Here’s how the postponement 
came about. After the anti-bias bill 
was allowed to die, a_ substitute 
measure was adopted declaring (1 
segregation or discrimination in 
housing to be against public policy 
and (2) the opportunity to acquire 
housing without discrimination a 
civil right. The approved bill sets 
up an interim commission, composed 
of 10 legislators to investigate dis- 
crimination and segregation in the 
sale or leasing of housing. A $10,000 
appropriation is to finance what will 
be a two-year study, findings of 
which are to serve as a basis for 
drafting legislation in 1959. 

New York. Despite the backing 
of Governor Harriman and despite 
what has been called “impressive 
organizational support,” the bill 
that would have carried New York 
State’s reputation as anti-bias front- 
runner into the private housing 
field got a “no” vote before adjourn- 
ment of the legislature in late 
March. But New York City refused 
to let the issue die so quick a death 

In late May a bill was introduced 
before the city council, which, like 
the state proposal, would have 
banned discrimination in most pri- 
vate housing. With Mayor Wagner 
leading a big group pushing the 
measure, newspapers predicted early 
enactment. It was then that oppo- 
nents rallied their forces. 

Newspapers pointed to the real 
estate boards operating in the Great- 
er New York City area as chief 
foes of the measure. The realtors 
were said to have distributed some 
100,000 flyers in opposition to the 
bill and they even went so far as 
to urge support for their stand in 
paid advertisements. A sample from 
a New York Times ad: ‘* We abhor 
prejudice based on color and race 
and we abhor bigotry. . . but we 
strongly object to this wanton in- 
vasion of basic property rights. . . 
The proposed law would destroy the 
right to select your neighbors. . .” 

On June 18 a five-hour hearing 
was held on the measure. Among 
the many spokesmen for passage was 
James Scheuer, well known redevel- 
oper (see August-September 1956 
JourNaL page 284), who deviated 
from the tack taken by his fellow 
real estate board members. Mr. 
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Scheuer in his testimony pointed 
out that the fears expressed by op- 
ponents were like those voiced before 
enactment of earlier civil rights legis- 
lation—fears that, he said, have been 
proved unfounded. But opponents of 
the bill emphasized the fact that 
there was no experience to go on, 
as to what such legislation would 
do to the housing financing picture. 
In late June a council committee de- 
cided to lay the bill over for study. 


NAACP. Meanwhile, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has an- 
nounced that during the next year it 
will bear down on the job of open- 
ing up the private housing market. 

At NAACP’s annual meeting, held 
in June in Detroit, Madison S. Jones, 
the association’s special assistant for 
housing, said that branch organiza- 
tions were being rallied to the cause 
of securing passage next year of 
state and local laws providing for 
nondiscriminatory housing. How- 
ever, Mr. Jones also indicated that 
a truly free market in private hous- 
ing could not be achieved unless 
mortgage bankers, real estate brok- 
ers, and home builders cooperated. 


THE AGED 

New ideas for providing housing 
help for the aged have come out of 
the 1957 legislative season, as re- 
ported below. 


Colorado. Perhaps having some 
connection with the tempest in a tea- 
pot stirred up in Denver by the at- 
tempt of a nonprofit corporation to 
provide housing for the aged (see 
June JourNAL, page 201) was a re- 
cent action by the Colorado legisla- 
ture. The state lawmakers approved 
establishment of a state building 
authority that is to (1) investigate 
housing needs of the aged; (2) ex- 
amine the ability of local organiza- 
tions and agencies to provide hous- 
ing for the aged: (3) facilitate the 
work of such organizations as are 
shown to be able to sponsor such 
housing. The building authority will 
have the power to acquire land by 
purchase, gift, lease, or eminent do- 
main. 


Connecticut. Connecticut, too, 
will have a state body operating in 
behalf of senior citizens as a result 
of action by the legislature. Ap- 
proved legislation sets up a state 
commission, purpose of which is to 
study and integrate services for the 
elderly, including housing. 

The Connecticut legislature, how- 
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ADEQUACY OF YEAR-OLD BOSTON 
HOUSING CODE IS QUESTIONED 
Boston’s minimum standards hous- 
ing code “is not effective and was 
adopted last year only as an expe- 
dient to qualify for federal funds 
under the urban renewal program.” 
That, according to the Christian 
Science Monitor, is what City Coun- 
cilor Gabriel F. Piemonte _ thinks. 
The councilor gave his opinion in 
the wake of a tragedy in late May 
in which a five-story tenement col- 
lapsed killing one woman. He is 
pressing for a reappraisal of all the 
city’s health regulations and quick 
enactment of a tougher housing code 


ever, allowed a bill that would have 
authorized a bond issue for financ- 
ing rental housing for the aged to 
die in committee upon adjournment. 


Indiana. New twist in alleviating 
problems of the aged in Indiana 
has come in the form of tax relief 
for elderly persons who own their 
own homes. An approved law al- 
lows persons of 65 or more years 
whose annual income is not more 
than $2250 to deduct $1000 from 
assessed value of real property. 


Massachusetts. Something new in 
Massachusetts is a law authorizing 
housing authorities to permit occu- 
pancy of low-rent public housing by 
aliens 65 or more years old who are 
eligible for old-age assistance. 

The Massachusetts legislature also 
okeyed an increase from 15 to 30 
million dollars in the amount of 
housing authority bonds which can 
be guaranteed for state aid to low- 
rent public housing for the elderly. 
The amount of annual contributions 
that can be paid by the common- 
wealth on such housing has been 
increased from $375.000 to $750.- 
000. 


Montana. Catching onto the coat- 
tails of a national trend (see March 
JournaL, page 89), the Montana 
legislature tacked some new pro- 
visions onto the state housing auth- 


that, among other things, would set 
a specific period of time for compli- 
ance. “Such a code,” he said, “would 
cut to a minimum the occurrence of 
such disasters.” 

The buildings department, how- 
ever, insists that the present code is 
adequate. Said one official: a hous- 
ing code has “to take into account the 
right of old buildings to exist so long 
as no structural faults are noted.” 

Following the May tragedy, Mayor 
Hynes publicly urged citizens to 
report any evidences of structural 
weaknesses in buildings. “A thou- 
sand inspectors could be working and 

Continued column one, page 242 


orities law to open the doors of low- 
rent projects to the elderly. 


MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING 
Among the changes made in New 
York State’s middle-income housing 
laws are: (1) an extension to Jan- 
uary 1959 of the period during which 
partial tax exemptions may be 
granted by municipalities to new 
housing company projects; 2 
changes in the limited profit housing 
companies law to insure prompt re- 
payment to the state of cost of 
borrowing funds for loans: (3) a 
change in permissible tax exemp- 
tion on limited profit housing com- 
panies to enable municipalities to 
grant exemptions up to 90 per cent 
of the total value of the property 
included in the completed project 


Approved in Wisconsin is a meas- 
ure designed to mete out loans for 
veterans housing to counties on the 
basis of their veteran population 
However, the legislature turned 
down a bill proposing the establish- 
ment by the state of a nonprofit 
corporation for issuing bonds for 
veterans housing construction. 


In Oregon, a law providing for 
state loans to veterans for homes and 
farms has been amended to increase 
amounts of such loans from a $9000 
to a $15,000 limit for a home and 
from $15,000 to $30,000 for a farm 
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still miss houses that might topple 
the next day,” he said. The mayor 
estimated the number of dangerously 
deteriorated structures in the city at 
around 1700, despite the fact that 
the buildings department has already 
used more than half of the special 
$500,000 demolition fund it received 
last year (see January 1957 JouRNAL, 
page 27). The mayor said the dem- 
olition program would have to be 
doubled. 

Meanwhile, the city is contemplat- 
ing the possibility of requesting a 
Section 314 demonstration grant 
from the Urban Renewal Admini- 
stration that would help to get some 
of the slum buildings razed. The 
study would be designed to show 
how urban renewal could be expe- 
dited and accomplished in “small 
bites” instead of large-scale pro- 
grams. 


CHICAGO TESTS OUT A TEAM 
APPROACH TO CODE ENFORCEMENT 

On trial in the Windy City is a 
new system of inspections that relies 
on teams to pull off the trick of re- 
cording all violations in a building 
at one crack. Five seven-man task 
force teams were sent out in March 
to investigate housing on an area 
basis and it is hoped that the activity 
will eventually blanket the city. 

The teams are designed to over- 
come what the Chicago Daily News 
has called “jurisdictional jealousy” 
of various city agencies involved in 
full-scale inspection and, also, the 
pressures of trade unions—both of 
which have played a part in keeping 
Chicago inspectors “specialists” at 
one kind of service. (The Philadel- 
phia and New York State code en- 
forcement studies reported in June, 
page 200, suggest what probably is 
less expensive technique: training 
all-around inspectors. ) 

The traditional skills are all rep- 
resented on the Chicago-style task 
force team-—each group includes 
health, fire, building, electrical, and 
housing inspectors. But, uniquely, 
also at bat is a city attorney. The 
lawyers assigned have been ordered 
to initiate suits against substandard 
property owners immediately, thus 
bypassing the usual pre-trial hearing. 

Said the Daily News of the setup: 
“We commend Mayor Daley for the 
technique the city has started using 
to investigate housing law violations 
in slums . . . The addition to the 
team of a city lawyer is a new device 
and a good one. He can start pre- 
paring legal action against violators 
with personal knowledge of the facts 
from the start.” 
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GETTING DOWN TO CASES IN 
THE CODE ENFORCEMENT FIELD 

The matter of “getting down to 
cases” has made recent headlines in 
the code enforcement field. In Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, the housing 
inspection drive has produced its first 
court trial; in Washington, D. C., 
some officials, discouraged with 
snail-paced code enforcement, are 
seeking to improve the present setup. 


Columbia. Columbia’s almost 
two-year-old rehabilitation-conserva- 
tion drive got down to cases in 
March, when, for the first time, a 
recalcitrant property owner was 
taken to court. The outcome: the 
court backed the local housing code 
enforcement agency all the way. 

The judge praised the agency— 
known as the department of urban 
rehabilitation—for its achievements. 
In addition, he, in general, tongue- 
lashed all property owners who let 
their holdings go down hill and, in 
particular, slapped a $200 fine on 
the defendant in the case. 

The rehabilitation department has 
existed in Columbia since 1955—the 
same year a minimum standards 
housing code was enacted in the city. 
It is the agency responsible, not only 
for code enforcement, but for the 
development of neighborhood reha- 
bilitation programs, citizen education 
on housing matters, and surveys of 
necessary Civic improvements. No 
big-scale city rebuilding program 
that would require federal or state 
aid is contemplated. 

Thus, with no concentrated clear- 
ance program in the offing, code en- 
forcement has relied heavily on 
complaint referrals and persuasion 
tactics. The case brought to trial in 
March, for example, has been on the 
liability side of the rehabilitation de- 
partment’s ledger since last August, 
when the properties involved—one 
of which has since been the scene of 
a fire—were cited as hazards by in- 
spectors. The department’s benign 
approach initially consisted of (1) 
giving the owner 90 days to fix up 
or tear down the buildings; (2) giv- 
ing him a chance to confer with the 
department should he feel the 90- 
day limit would create a hardship. 
Even after the owner ignored both 
of the above possibilities, the depart- 
ment managed to keep an even tem- 
per and gave him until January 1, 
1957 to get down to doing something 
about the buildings. When this 
didn’t work, the department got 
tough and filed its first court case. 


Washington, D. C. Trials of 





housing cases also figure in the 
Washington, D. C. story. The feel- 
ing of two officials there is that slum 
property owners are getting free 
rides on a merry-go-round that both 
keeps them from fixing up their 
buildings and out of court. And 
evidence is that there will be some 
changes made. 

It was the city’s assistant engineer 
commissioner, Robert Mathe, and its 
licenses and inspections director, 
Cabell Gwathmey, who in May 
pointed up what are claimed to be 
deficiencies in the present routine. 
The officials agreed that things are 
too easy for slumlords, who, they 
said, can get extension after exten- 
sion in the time allowed for bringing 
their properties into conformance 
with the local housing code. 

At present, the licenses and inspec- 
tions department allows property 
owners an initial 60-day fix-up 
period, with more time for hardship 
cases, If repairs are not started 
within the time limit, the case goes 
to what is intended to be the last 
stop before the courts, the corpora- 
tion counsel’s office, where a hear- 
ing is scheduled. In this office, 
Messrs. Mathe and Gwathmey claim, 
present practice is simply to give 
slum owners another free ride. Said 
Mr. Gwathmey: “We agree 
that the best policy is to seek com- 
pliance rather than punishment. But 
by the time we take a violator to the 
corporation counsel’s office, our pa- 
tience is exhausted; we feel ample 
time has been given and know the 
time has come to take court action.” 

By late May, it appeared evident 
that some changes might be in the 
offing. A special committee of city 
officials, headed by Mr. Mathe, was 
set up to find ways to speed up legal 
action against housing code violators. 
Under study, in addition to proced- 
ures in the counsel’s office, will be 
the value of establishing a special 
housing court and the possibility of 
assignment of municipal judges to 
housing cases on a rotating basis. 


CHESTER'S MAYOR HELPS TO BRING 
HOME REAL LIFE DRAMA OF SLUMS 

Last year, Mayor Joseph L. Eyre 
of Chester, Pennsylvania played a 
significant role in a real life drama 
aimed at slum _ operators. The 
theme: Chester means business in 
its code enforcement drive. 

In an article in the September 
1956 issue of the Pennsylvania 
League of Cities Magazine, Mayor 
Eyre described how the city’s code 
enforcement team got the coopera- 
tion it needed from slum property 
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owners by “turning the spotlight of 
full publicity on the worst possible 
offender we could find.” In less than 
eight months, the technique helped 
get improved housing for more than 
200 families, with voluntary cooper- 
ation from landlords described by 
the mayor as being “nothing short of 
sensational.” More than 40 proper- 
ties had been, or were in the proc- 
ess of being, renovated at the time 
of the article; seven properties had 
been vacated for complete rehabili- 
tation; seven others had been va- 
cated for demolition. 


What Chester did was to open up 
official proceedings against a slum 
property owner to full coverage by 
the press and radio. To draw even 
more public interest, the mayor him- 
self played a role in the real life 
drama—that of the city’s top official 
throwing his full weight behind the 
code enforcement drive. 

Chester began its code enforce- 
ment drive in January 1956, when 
James H. Gorbey was made direc- 
tor of public safety. With a three- 
man inspection team, Mr. Gorbey 
was able to uncover conditions that 
shocked the city council into seek- 
ing a dramatic means to bring quick 
action from property owners. The 
public proceedings idea came from 
Mr. Gorbey and, according to the 
mayor, it was just what Chester 
wanted—‘“an immediate end _ to 
slum-conditioned housing for our 
people, not lengthy lawsuits.” 


SPECIAL GET-UP-AND-GO FOR 
MILWAUKEE, CICERO CONSERVATION 
Get-up-and-go power for neigh- 
borhood corservation drives under 
way in Cicero and Milwaukee has 
come from some unusual sources: in 
Milwaukee—the mayor, whose own 


home is in the city’s first official” 


conservation area; in Cicero—a big 
manufacturing company, which 
since several of its plants and many 
of its employees are housed there, 
has a stake in the Chicago suburb. 

Milwaukee. When Milwaukee 
officials in April announced the 
launching of the city’s initial pro- 
gram for blocking blight before it 
starts, Mayor Zeidler played an im- 
portant role in alleviating any fears 
of property owners in the selected 
neighborhood. Since his own home 
is in the conservation area, he could 
speak, not only as the top city offi- 
cial, but also as one of the citizens to 
whom this thing called conservation 
was happening. And he did. 

Mayor Zeidler offered over-the- 
backyard-fence type tips to his neigh- 
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bors via local newspapers. Said he: 
“This [the impending inspection pro- 
gram| is in the nature of getting free 
advice . . . Everybody’s home devel- 
ops hazards and deteriorates after a 
while. Only an expert can detect 
[trouble]. There’s no particular 
stigma if a person is told to fix up 
his home,” the mayor said. “We 
can’t all be expected to know what’s 
in the code.” 

Much of the focus of Milwaukee’s 
housing code enforcement program 
has so far been on rooming houses 
(see August-September 1956 Jour- 
NAL, page 303). The new drive will 
mark the first test of the code, en- 
acted in 1955, as a tool for prevent- 
ing slums and, according to City 
Health Commissioner Dr. Edward 
Krumbiegel, the neighborhood se- 
lected for this test is ideal for the 
purpose. Said the commissioner: 
“This is an old area in which a sig- 
nificant degree of deterioration has 
occurred. It’s not an area that’s go- 
ing to be redeveloped, so it’s a fruit- 
ful place to work.” 

The drive contemplates an inten- 
sive house-to-house inspection (by 
11 of the city’s 14 inspectors) in an 
area of around 25,000 dwelling units 
(mostly in the 20- to 50-year age 
bracket) that in part borders a slum 
section slated for full-scale urban 
renewal. Inspectors will be looking 
for such things as falling plaster, 
windows that are too small, poor wir- 
ing, overcrowding. If violations are 
found, property owner or tenant will 
be notified (the local housing code 
sets specific responsibilities for each 
and a reasonable time will be al- 
lowed for corrections to be made. 
If the owner or tenant refuses to 
comply, the matter can be carried to 
court; the owners and tenants, how- 
ever, also have the right to challenge 
the orders in court. 

Cicero. Hotpoint, nationally- 
known manufacturers of ranges, re- 
frigerators, and other equipment for 
the home, has been added to the 
ranks of those big businesses that 
have entered the conservation battle 
on the home front. Working through 
a local American Council To Improve 
Our Neighborhoods group, started 
some time ago by General Electric 
Company (see December 1956 
JourRNAL, page 422), Hotpoint is 
hoping to uplift the community that 
is the location of its headquarters 
and several of its branches—Cicero. 

Representative of the kind of full- 
fledged support the company is giv- 
ing local conservation efforts is the 
fact that its public and community 


relations director, R. H. Thomas, is 
serving as chairman of Cicero’s 
ACTION group. Under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Thomas, ACTION, to- 
gether with the local fire depart- 
ment, sponsored what has been called 
“the greatest one-day cleanup effort 
in the city’s history.” Civic, business, 
and church leaders rounded up citi- 
zens, supplied equipment, and fired 
up interest in the crusade, in which 
a 50-truck cleanup brigade swept 
through the community’s 1100 blocks 
and won for Cicero a first prize in 
a Chicago area fire prevention con- 
test. The cleanup drive was con- 
sidered the first step in what it is 
hoped will be a long-range city im- 
provement program. 

Other plans in the mill for Cicero: 
(1) an “operation demonstrate” 
type revolving fund which would 
finance purchase and remodeling of 
a property, which would be displayed 
to the public and then resold to 
finance more “demonstration” 
homes; (2) a portable exhibit, to be 
shown at various points throughout 
the community, explaining Federal 
Housing Administration programs; 


(3) an FHA-ACTION clinic. 


ATLANTA CITY COUNCIL STUDIES 
TWO MINIMUM STANDARDS CODES 

Atlanta— a city that has been 
highly touted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards as a 
slum - elimination - through - reha- 
bilitation example — has apparently 
decided that it’s been trying to do a 
job without the proper tools. The city 
board of aldermen has before it two 
proposals for minimum standards 
housing codes. 

For the past eight years the city 
has won praises from NAREB’s 
Build American Better Council for 
what has been called its “persuasive 
cooperation” technique in getting 
property owners to fix-up, at least to 
the limited standards of housing pro- 
visions in the general city code (see 
August-September 1956 JouRNAL, 
page 308). 

Now the city shows signs of want- 
ing more. Both proposals up for con- 
sideration would set rigid standards 
to which dwellings would have to 
conform; both are designed to qual- 
ify the city for urban renewal help 
from the federal government. The 
main difference: one of the bills 
gives the job of code enforcement to 
the city building, electric, and plumb- 
ing inspectors, while the other, which 
has the backing of the planning de- 
partment, gives this responsibility to 
the county health agency. 
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IN THE NAHRO REGIONS 


As promised in the June JouRNAL, here’s the second round in the contin- 
uing report of NAHRO’s traditional springtime whirl of regional council 
meetings. Summarized on this and the following pages are the annual meet- 
ings of the Pacific Southwest and the Southwest regions. Slated for next 
month’s windup report: the Middle Atlantic, New England, and Pacifi 
Northwest regional council meetings. 


Pacific Southwest 

























Pacific Southwest conference chair- 
man Edmund Horwinski of Oakland, 
with two of his committee members, 
James Richardson, Vallejo, and Wil- 
liam Morebeck, Sacramento. 


With redevelopment and urban 
renewal having chalked up some im- 
portant wins in Pacific Coast courts, 
legislatures, and in 
progress, the chance to explore the 
ins and outs of full-scale city re- 
building proved big bait for the an- 
nual meeting of NAHRO’s Pacific 
Southwest Regional Council, held 
May 19-21 in Sacramento. The new 
accent on renewal in the area was 
credited, in large part, with the 50 
per cent jump in attendance over 
meetings in other recent years and 
the delegates—they came from Ha- 
waii and the four states that make 
up the NAHRO region and from 
the “outside” as well 
said, be conservatively described as 
“enthusiastic.” 

Operating within the framework 
of over-all urban renewal, public 
housing people, redevelopment peo- 
ple, and conservation-rehabilitation 
people compared notes on how to 
work together against s!ums. Spokes- 
men for industry, for local public 
agencies, and for the federal govern- 
ment were on hand and both the 
fundamentals (e.g., a session on 
“ABC's” of renewal) and the in- 


state working 


could, it was 


Mr. Richardson and Allen R. Reed, 
outgoing regional president, with the 
stars of the opening session, young- 
sters who told what living in public 
housing has meant to them. 


William Mason, 
Los Angeles; Jo- 


Urban renewal session panelists: Robert Dyer, Fresno: 
Richmond: Richard Ives, San Francisco; William Claire, 
seph Bill, Sacramento. 








Regional Conference 


tricacies (e.g., relocation, financing 
of the renewal concept were explor- 
ed. M. Justin Herman, regional ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency at San Fran- 
cisco, explained the over-all role of 
the federal government and _ there 
were representatives on hand of 
such federal agencies as the Public 
Housing Administration, the Urban 
Renewal Administration, the Federal 
Housing Administration, the Volun- 
tary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram, the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association. 

In regional council machinery, the 
new urban renewal enthusiasm in 
the Pacific Southwest was reflected 
in a change in the bylaws adding 
four members representing renewal 
and redevelopment agencies to the 
executive board. Named to fill the 
newly created openings were William 
E. Berk of Richmond; Joseph Bill 
of Sacramento; Arthur A. Ejickholt 
of Fresno: and Eileen Rue of Stock- 
ton. 

Public housing 


present, past, and 
future 


also got into the spotlight. 
Present-day operating problems were 
discussed at special meetings and, 
at the opening 
Bloomberg, 


Lawrence 
PHA’s chief economist, 
pointed up what the low-rent pro- 
gram has accomplished; what the 
forces are that today are bogging 


session, 


the program down; and how new 
approaches could set public housing 
to moving in the right direction in 
the future. Mr. Bloomberg suggested 
that the program could be made to 
house people in a broader income 
category—not middle-income, but 
the “upper ranges of the low-income 
group If this were done, said 
he, “public housing would be more 
nearly in the nature of a housing 
program than a relief program 

The cost of subsidy would be de- 
creased. There would be more 
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incentive for families to improve 
themselves. 

Most dramatic moment of the 
conference, perhaps, was when four 
youngsters—three 14-year-olds and a 
20-year-old boy who will enter col- 
lege in the fall— got on stage to 
tell their own stories of life in public 
housing. Their accounts gave evi- 
dence to the fact that, despite present 
preoccupation with “troubled” fami- 
lies—public housing is scoring gains 
in providing wholesome living for 
the families so housed. As a 14-year- 
old from Oakland put it: “The 
project is good for those whose stay 
is only temporary while working 
toward a goal. And it is good for 
those who must remain because of 
circumstances. The real meaning of 
the project to me is security, unity, 
and companionship, which brings 
contentment and deep appreciation 
of having a place to call home.” 

The appearance of the youngsters 
at the regional conference grew out 
of NAHRO’s national Public Rela- 
tions Committee’s request that all 
regions send a youngster to the As- 
sociation’s St. Louis meeting in 
October. The Pacific Southwest Re- 


- gional Council decided to make their 


home meeting a testing ground for 
the idea and the decision, according 


Southwest 





A commissioner and his wife have 
a word with an exhibitor at the 
Pacific Southwest conference 


to regional reporter Lila Little: 
“The kids were terrific. I believe 
the region will make this an annual 
feature, whether or not it is worked 
out on a national basis. It has won- 
derful possibilities for publicity fon 
the low-rent program and as a public 
education device.” 

Capitalizing on the fact that the 
California legislature was. still in 
session at the time of the meeting, 
the regional council invited legis- 
lators to be special guests at the 


Regional Conference 


“Progress—our only product.” 
That, according to Dowell Naylor, 
president of NAHRO’s Southwest 
Regional Council, sums up work 
accomplished through the region’s 
operating committees during the 
past year—work that culminated in 
sessions planned by many of these 
committees for the council’s annual 
conference, held May 26-29 in 
Mineral Wells, Texas. 

Keeping conferees hopping were 
not only the committee-directed dis- 
cussions on such public housing 
particulars as management, mainten- 
ance, and administration but two 
general sessions devoted to urban 
renewal and a special session on 
housing for the aged. Among major 
speakers were Elizabeth Wood, con- 
sultant to the Citizens Housing and 
Planning Council of New York; 
Edward F. Barry, president of the 
National Housing Conference and 
chairman of the Memphis Housing 
Authority; NAHRO’s national pres- 
dent, Knox Banner; and a number 
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of representatives of federal agencies. 

Delegates heard the urban renewal 
program discussed from the national, 
regional, and local points of view. 
At a general session Monday, May 
27, Sid Jagger, assistant commis- 
sioner for operations of the Urban 
Renewal Administration, discussed 
recent action by Congress on national 
housing legislation and what the pro- 
posals then being considered could 
mean in terms of urban renewal ac- 
tivity across the country. At the same 
meeting, John D. Currie, deputy 
commissioner of the Public Housing 
Administration, pointed up the im- 
portance of the low-rent housing 
program to the success of city re- 
building ventures. 

On the following day, the renewal 
slant was on the region and its 
localities. R. C. Robinson, URA 
regional director at Fort Worth, was 
on hand to sum up accomplishments 
within the region and to forecast 
what’s in store in the future, re- 
newal-wise, for communities in the 


annual banquet, held May 20. In 
addition, Hugh Burns, state senator 
from Fresno County (he has been 
called the “Father of Public Hous- 
ing’ in California), was speaker at 
a luncheon the same day. Mr. Burns 
suggested that a 
might be 


statewide study 
into the housing 
problems of the aged, with an eye 
to drafting needed legislation and 
Allen R. Reed, outgoing regional 
president, in commenting on_ this 
suggestion later said: 


made 


af we can 
secure state legislation for the aged 
this meeting will go down in history.” 
Senator Burns’ talk was highlighted 
on a televised news program. 

New officers of the region, elected 
the final day of the conference,, in- 
clude John Beard, executive director 
of the San Francisco housing au- 
Helen 


commissioner of the Los Angeles 


thority, president: Wysong, 
County housing authority, vice-pres- 
ident: and Claire Lindsey, executive 
secretary of the Oakland housing 
Newly 
named to the executive board, in 
addition to those mentioned earlier, 
are: Howard Holtzendorff of the 
Los Angeles housing authority and 
Walter Thompson of the Stanislaus 


authority, secretary-treasuret 


County housing authority 


Southwest. Taking up local operat- 
ing problems was Albert J. Harmon 
of the Kansas City Land Clearance 
for Redevelopment Authority and a 
representative of General Electric 
Company discussed the “how” and 
“why” of his company’s participa- 
tion in community improvement. 
Marie McGuire, executive direc- 
tor of the San Antonio housing au- 
thority, who has helped to put the 
eyes of Texas (and particularly her 
home city) on housing for the aged 
(see March JOURNAL, 
headed up a session on ‘Tuesday de- 
voted entirely to the problems of 
the elderly. Discussion included a 
rundown on private and public fi- 
nancing of living accommodations 
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for the aged, as well as sociological 
factors that must be considered in 
dealing with this group. 

Operating problems in _ publi 
housing came in for a big share of 
attention. There were panel discus- 
sions, prepared talks, and symposi- 
ums on record keeping, interviewing, 
and other such administrative and 
managerial matters. And there was 
also emphasis on the philosophical 
aspects of public housing. Elizabeth 
Wood in her talk, presented at the 
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annual banquet, urged the enact- 
ment of entirely new basic housing 
legislation and the establishment of 
an entirely new management philoso- 
phy—both of which, she said, should 
enable public housing to be more 
readily assimilated into the com- 
munity at large. Social climate of 
public housing also came in for 
scrutiny on Monday afternoon, when 
several representatives of public and 
private social and welfare agencies 
joined with Ora Belle Rollow, man- 
agement supervisor of Little Rock 
authority, in a symposium. Par- 
ticipants discussed such matters as 
laying the groundwork for housing- 
welfare teamwork; winning com- 
munity support for dealing with 
families with social problems; de- 
veloping new media for counseling 
and education. 

On the maintenance side, there 
were a number of sessions devoted 
to doing the job efficiently and 
economically. Money matters got 
special treatment on Tuesday, when 
the maintenance committee, headed 
by Joe Lair of Dallas, presented a 
dramatic skit entitled “The Main- 
tenance Dollar Equals Common 
Cents.” 

Elected at the annual business 
meeting to succeed Mr. Naylor as 
president was Robert Badon, execu- 
tive director of the New Iberia hous- 
ing authority. Ora Belle Rollow was 
elected vice-president; J. C. Sorell 
of San Antonio, treasurer; and Mari- 
lynn Wacker, also of San Antonio, 
continues as secretary. New members 
of the executive committee are Har- 
mon Hodges of Austin; J. Gilbert 
Scheib of New Orleans; Al Haglund 
of Galveston; and J. A. Kastor of 
Dallas. 
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RELOCATION— 


(Continued from page 235 


be possible and desirable to assign 
additional duties to the redevelop- 
ment land agency but I feel that 
this should be done cautiously and 
sO as not to interfere with the pri- 
mary purpose of the organization. 
One of the present specific limita- 
tions on the redevelopment land 
agency is that it can operate only 
in approved project areas. I think 
there is a serious question about the 
desirability of broadening its activi- 
ties to include the entire city, par- 
ticularly when it is thereby entering 
into activities that are outside its 
specific charter and lie within the 
province of another governmental 
body. And, while there is some good 


CHARLES A. HORSKY REPLIES 

First, the association has never 
believed that the proposed Central 
Relocation Service should provide 
assistance to those who have no need 
for its help, or to those who do not 
wish to avail themselves of its facili- 
ties. Among uprooted families there 
will always be a number, depending 
on the area and the reason for their 
removal, who will have an income 
level high enough to permit them 
to relocate themselves without real 
hardship. And, as to such families, 
there is little reason to fear that 
whatever move they make will add 
to the difficulties in an already 
blighted area, or will lead toward 
urban blight in a new area. Just 
how to define the scope of the work 
of the proposed Central Relocation 
Service in order to confine it to work 
that is needed and wanted is a mat- 
ter of administration but it presents 
no insuperable obstacles. 

Second, and closely related to the 
first matter, is the question of a 
small moving subsidy. The associa- 
tion recognized that the redevelop- 
ment land agency pays up to $100 
to help defray moving expenses for 
each family required to move from 
property owned by RLA. This pro- 
vision was incorporated into the 
law in mid-1956 and has been ap- 
plied in the District of Columbia only 
since November 1956, in connection 
with relocation from amended Area 
B. We would like to see how this 
provision operates in practice in Area 
C before coming to any final judg- 
ment on it. In any event, we do not 
recommend that the proposed Cen- 
tral Relocation Service for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should undertake 
to reimburse to the extent of $100, 


argument for using the capacities 
of the RLA relocation service when 
its own organizational load is small, 
there may be a question about giving 
it additional citywide responsibili- 
ties at a time when its project load 
is taxing its capabilities. 

It is with these thoughts in mind 
that I have had a serious question 
about the establishment of a central 
relocation service in the redevelop- 
ment land agency. It is my view that 
the best public service can be 
achieved when organizations such as 
the District government and the 
redevelopment land agency preserve 
clear-cut areas of authority and re- 
sponsibility and extend every prac- 
ticable cooperation to each other in 
reaching common goals. 


or any other fixed amount, each 
family displaced. 

Finally, we have not regarded the 
experience with “lost” families from 
Area B as a demonstration of the 
need for a Central Relocation Serv- 
ice. Relocation service through the 
redevelopment land agency was 
available to those families and they 
did not choose to avail themselves 
of that help. Our concern arises 
from the same feeling that you ex- 
press, that the District has an obli- 
gation to help persons who really 
need help and from the practical 
and real fear that, without help and 
guidance, families of low 
levels will relocate 
that will 
crowding, new code violations. 


income 
themselves in 
ways cause new over- 

With these clarifications, it does 
not appear that your point of view 
differs substantially from that of the 
Association. The principal difference 
appears to lie in our strong feeling 
that someone or some local agency 
should have specific responsibility for 
the relocation of those families that 
we both believe need and should 
have relocation help. Its existence 
and location should be well-known, 
so that its help can easily be in- 
voked— indeed its services should in 
many cases be tendered. That there 
are many agencies of the District 
that impinge in one way or anothe 
on the problem is not enough; no 
one is presently coordinating those 
activities and no one is assuming 
the responsibility for insuring that 
the families who should concern us, 
are adequately rehoused. 
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Fifth Third Union Trust 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Thomas J. Finn, Jr., 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Armistead Fitzhugh 
Jamaica, New York 
C. E. Fosdick 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Alfred Trevino Franco 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Arthur A. Gallien 
Winona, Minnesota 
Jeremiah T. Gallo 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
G. A. Hall 
Annapolis, Maryland 
Armond J. Hathaway 
San Antonio, Texas 
Dave Hallstrom 
Felton, California 
Randall N. Hayes 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Edna Heidenreich 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ferne Heller 
Vallejo, California 
Ronald Howard 
Martinez, California 
George Hutchinson 
Vallejo, California 
James N. Clouse 
Stockton, California 
Tom Jenkins 
Chicago, Illinois 


NAHRO WELCOMES... 


New individual members enrolled during the month of June 1957 


Charles A. Kennedy & Son 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ofelia O. Dominguez 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Avelyn Durham 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
William O. Eisels 
Peekskill, New York 
Tolbert E. Elliott 
Yuba City, California 
Elizabeth Fajen 
Cleveland, Ohio 
J. E. Baker 
Reno, Nevada 
Walter M. Baker 
Rockville, Maryland 
Francis T. Bartlett 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
A. H. Becker 
Sacramento, California 
Gordon Berry 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Stanley Brown 
Dallas, Texas 
Marc L. Campbell 
Marysville, California 
Benjamin L. Carter 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Cleveland Wrecking Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
M. C. Crappe 
Brussels, Belgium 
Kingsley House 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Burt Klahn 

Marin City, California 
Kruckemeyer & Stong, Architects 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
George C. Lawson, Jr., 

Oakland, California 
Frank S. Lepore 

Peekskill, New York 
Department of Licenses and 
Inspections 

Washington, D. C. 
Valerio Martinez 

Driscoll, Texas 
Hans A. Miller 

Yuba City, California 
Louis Monk 

Rockville, Maryland 
Dorothy A. Muncy 

Washington, D. C. 
Thomas G. Neil, Grand 

Hardware, Inc. 

Paterson, New Jersey 
Barbara Jo Norton 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Francis L. Ottem 

Vallejo, California 
Virginia Packard 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
Nona A. Peterson 

Bremerton, Washington 
Paterson Stove Repair Co. 

Paterson, New Jersey 


Agency members enrolled during June 1957 
Housing Authority of the City of Columbia, Columbia, Missouri 
Duluth Housing Authority, Duluth, Minnesota 

Housing Authority of the City of Luling, Luling, Texas 
Ogdensburg Housing Authority, Ogdensburg, New York 
Rockville City Housing Authority, Rockville, Maryland 


Syracuse University Library 
Syracuse, New York 


Renewal Information Service subscribers enrolled during June 1957 


Office of Urban Renewal 
Washington, D. C. 


City of Phoenix Public 
Department 

Phoenix, Arizona 
Potter, Tyler, Martin & Roth 
Architects 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Christine Rice 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Charlotte Riegelhuth 

Woodland, California 
Esther Rowson 

Vallejo, California 
Richard A. Ruiter 

Paterson, New Jersey 
J. M. Sears, Jr., 

San Bernardino, California 
Dan E. Sewell & Associates 

Savannah, Georgia 
Stanley E. Smigel 

Rockville, Maryland 
Benito Soto 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
Jim Stein 

Linnell, California 
Sterling Sanitary Supply Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Joseph J. Tarallo 

Rockville, Maryland 
Geraldine M. Walker 

Seattle, Washington 
Lorensieur Williams 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Thomas E. Wood, Inc., 

Cincinnati, Ohio 








20 years or more 





Harland Bartholomew & Assoc. 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Chicago Public Library 
Chicago, Illinois 

Cleveland Public Library 
Cleveland, Ohio 

University of Illinois Library 
Urbana, Illinois 

Brice Martin 
Chicago, Illinois 





'15 to 19 years 





Lawrence M. Cox 
Norfolk, Virginia 
C. L. Feederle 
Warren, Ohio 
Walter A. Gail 
Denver, Colorado 
Vincent Gallagher 
Delray Beach, Florida 
Edna Garrett 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Pirie Holf 
Chicago, Illinois 


July 1957 


NAHRO SALUTES... 


members of NAHRO and subscribers of the JourRNAL or Houstnc who passed 20-, 
15-, 10-, and 5-year anniversaries with the Association during the month of June. 


James T. Hubbell 
Hammond, Indiana 
Philip Klutznick 
Park Forest, Illinois 
Roy B. MacAfee 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Leslie M. Perrott 
Melbourne, Australia 
Hugo Schwartz 
Chicago, Illinois 
Thomas H. Shields 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Clarence J. Stenzel 
Fort Worth, Texas 
James L. Stephenson 
Dallas, Texas 
P. L. Strait 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Wallace G. Teare 
Lakewood, Ohio 





10 to 14 years 





A. L. Alcorn 

Chicago, Illinois 
George L. Bott 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
Jack H. Bryan 

Washington, D. C. 


Temple Hoyne Buell 

Denver, Colorado 
C. W. Daeschner 

Houston, Texas 
Frank G. Etheridge 

Atlanta, Georgia 
Ruth Falkenau 

Chicago, Illinois 
Gerald Gimre 

Nashville, Tennessee 
William Hayes 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
Mark Herley 

Detroit, Michigan 
Emil Hirsch 

Chicago, Illinois 
Edmond H. Hoben 

San Jose, Costa Rica 
Mildred D. Kehoe 

West Springfield, Mass. 
George J. Kosecke 

Waukegan, Illinois 
Ian D. Mactavish 

Holloman, New Mexico 
Ivan L. Miner 

Hanover, Illinois 


John A. Migle, Jr., 
Corpus Christi, 
Nannie D. Mitchell 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Elsie Morgan 
Dallas, Texas 
Ruth T. Morrel 
Dallas, Texas 
Walter S. McBroom 
Decatur, Georgia 
O. O. McCracken 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Joe McLarty 
Dallas, Texas 
H. Newby 
Brownwood, Texas 
Ruthmary Price 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Stephanie G. Ramsden 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Karl C. Spock 
Fort Worth, Texas 
R. G. Surry 
Dallas, Texas 
Harold C, Taylor 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Ie Xas 


Continued next 
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NAHRO SALUTES— 


(Continued from page 247) 


Harold R. Taylor 
North Haven, Connecticut 
Leonard Wayman 
Chicago, Illinois 
Alice E. White 
Texarkana, Texas 
Harry Wilensky 
St. Louis, Missouri 
William Wilhite 
Temple, Texas 
Marion F. Wilson 
Garden City, Michigan 
Harold F. Wise, Associates 
Palo Alto, California 





5 to 9 years 





Sol Ackerman 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Elizabeth Alexander 

Houston, ‘Texas 
Gordon Banistet 

McComb, Mississippi 
Laurence J. Berger 

North Little Rock, Arkansas 
Herman G. Berkman 

Madison, Wisconsin 
Joseph A. Bethel 

South Milwaukee, W 
Jeanne F. Biddle 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Martin E. Blum 

Cleveland, Ohio 
James Q. Butler 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Hugh Caudel 

Martinez, California 

John J. Cavanaugh 

Lynn, Massachusetts 


sconsin 


Howard Clayton 
Washington, D. C. 

James M. Coll'ns 

Maysville, Kentucky 
W. Collins 

Port Arthur, Texas 

Wiliam T. Colloredo 
Memphis, Tennessee 


of 


Q. 


Commission 
Efficiency 
Toledo, Ohio 
Thomas Cook 
Houston, ‘Texas 
Elvira Curiel 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Publicity and 


Leo A. Daly Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 
TYamaara Danish 
Chicago, Illinois 
Jack L. Diamond 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Samuel J. Donnelly 
Worchester, Massachusetts 
William H. Draddy 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
Christopher Dutra 
Middletown, Rhode Island 


Charles L. Farris 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Lawrence H. Fisher 
Worchester, Massachusetts 
Armestead Fitzhugh 
Jamaica, New York 
Lizzie Flourney 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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IS YOUR ANNUAL REPORT ON THE WAY TO NAHRO? 


“IF YOU EVER ...IF YOU NEVER... THIS YEAR 
YOU SHOULD enter NAHRO’s annual reports competition.” 

Housing authorities, redevelopment and renewal agencies, and 
citizen organizations in about equal number have heeded this 
invitation their entries in NAHRO’s ninth annual re- 
ports competition, issued last month. Among. interest-provoking 
titles of the annual reports that are turning up: Good Housing for 
Good Neighbors, Toward a Greater City, Housing Responsibilities. 

As indicated in the competition announcement 
month’s JOURNAL (see page 205 


to submit 


and in last 
, all public agency reports will com- 
pete for certificates of award according to their method of reproduc- 
tion: offset-letterpress; multilith; mimeograph or ditto; and news- 
paper publication. Citizen agency reports, to be judged separately 
in their own group, will compete for first, second, and third place 


copies of the 
August 15, 1957. 
July 1, 1957, not 
are eligible. 





entry 


certificates regardless of reproduction method. 
Ea h re port entere d iN 


to hy 
filled in. 


The 


form, 


previously entered in 


submitted in six copies, 
deadline 
All reports issued between January 1, 
a NAHRO competition, 


iu ith 
entries 1s 
1956 and 


lx 
for 








Thomas W. Flynn 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Ruth Fox 
Dallas, 
Wiliard T. Franc’s 
Lorain, Ohio 
Eva Gonzales 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Alfred B. Grice 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Brooxie Griffin 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Alonzo C. Hall 
Greensboro, North 
Frank J. Hanley 
Indianapolis, 
\. J. Harmon 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Herman J. Harris 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Charles W. Hawkins 
Nashville, 
Hewett 
Dallas, Texas 
P. W. Hofferbert 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Richard S. R. Hubert 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
C. E. Humphrey 
Lombard, Illinois 
Andrew S. Iddings 
Dayton, Ohio 
Clyde S. Jarrett 
Charleston, West 
Philip Kent 
Chicago, Illinois 
Robert J. Kuhn 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Texas 


Carolina 


Indiana 


Tennessee 


Gene 


Virginia 


Leon & Lionel Levy, Architects 
New York, New York 

Jose Longoria 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

Alva C. Mally 
Newport, Rhode Island 


James E. Manners 
Nashville, 

E. E. Marshall 
Cairo, Illinois 

Carl J. Mayerhoefe: 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘Tennessee 


Mehaffy, Smith & Williams 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Ramona Mondragon 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Montclair Town Planning Board 
Montclair, New Jersey 

Municipal Reference Bureau 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

John A. Murphy 
East Hartford, 

Chris J. McCarthy 
Melrose, Massachusetts 


Connecticut 


Donovan W. McDonald 
Chicago, Illinois 
Francis T. McNicholas 
Chicago, Illinois 
Herschel Newby 
Brownwood, Texas 
Clyde C. Noe 
Dayton, Ohio 


Bernard J. Nykiel 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Deva Oglesby 
Lafayette, 
Edward M. QOuren 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Amador Pena 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Alfred J. Plante 
Williamsett, Massachusetts 
Public Administration Center 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Dean K. Quinn 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Marie A. Riesterer 
Detroit, Michigan 
Mary Lucille Riley 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Louisiana 


Rothstein 
Detroit, Michigan 
Gilberto Saenz 
Corpus Christi, 1 
Herbert Schaak 
Corpus Christi, I 
Paul Shaffer 
Akron, Ohio 
Jack B. Silverman 
Evanston, Illinois 
William B. Sinkin 
San Antonio, 
Emmett A. Smith 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Claude F. Spear 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Paul J. Stralitz 
Rochester, New 
P. B. Talioferro 
Houston, Texas 
Guy M. Tate 
Birmingham, 
Charles A. Thompson 
Inkster, Michigan 
Raymond B. Tucker 
St. Louis, 
Joseph S. Tysowski 
[renton, New Jersey 
Urbahn Brayton & Burrows 
New York, New York 
Thomas Ware 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Helen B. Wasson 
Monroe, Louisiana 
Miles W. Weaver 
Portland, Maine 
Maxwell H. White 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Robert S. White 
Fort Worth, Texas 
R. Wood 
Rhode 


Oscar 


exXas 


Texas 


York 


Alabama 


Missouri 


Charles 
Providence, 

Harry Zax 
Patterson, New Jersey 


Island 
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RAGS" 


PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


EACH YEAR THAT THE NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE 


HAS ISSUED its publication, The Housing Yearbook 


see below). it has 


added to the store of dependable and useful information on the status quo 


of public housing 


and why it should not remain at status quo but move 


forward to help meet the total housing need. The 1957 edition makes a 
similar contribution. It features an outstanding review of the vear’s hous- 


ing action on Capitol Hill 


quoting from the hearings on the many bills 


considered this spring that rated small press—and includes an article by 
Senator Joseph S. Clark well worth reading and cogitation. Another sig- 
nificant chapter sets forth new evidence on the ineffectuality of present 
private construction for meeting the middle-income housing need. Other 
chapters are on the problem family in public housing and on housing for 
the aging, the latter written by Mrs. Marie McGuire, executive director 
of the San Antonio housing authority. The statistical section, running 
50 pages, has important national information on such matters as median 
net income of families admitted to public housing, prospective housing 
expenses as percentage of income, and Boeckh indexes of dwelling unit 


construction cost 


all handy for the fact kit. 


This is a round-up that every public houser and urban renewal prac- 
tutioner and observer should relish for reading and for reference. 


NEW FROM RIS 


Mailings during May and June 1957 
to subscribers to NAHRO’s Renewal In- 
formation Service. Copies may still be 
available to non-subscribers directly from 
the original sources listed below or. for 
titles starred, may be obtained from a 
limited supply at RIS, NAHRO’s Wash- 


ington office. 


*PUBLICATIONS AND PROGRAM 
MATERIALS TO HELP MEET PROB- 
LEMS OF HOUSING AND NEIGH- 
BORHOOD IMPROVEMENT AND UR- 
BAN RENEWAL. Catalog of American 
Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods. 
9 pp. 


*BOLDER APPROACH TO URBAN 
RENEWAL URGED. Reprint from The 
American City for April 1957. 1 page. 
A digest of the Second Conference 
on Working Problems in Urban Renewai 
sponsored by NAHRO’s Renewal Infor- 
mation Service and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency at East Lansing, 
Michigan, February 23-26, 1957. 


*SIDEWALKS. Neighborhood Conserva- 
tion Information Bulletin. Prepared by 
the Detroit City Plan Commission and 
the Department of Public Works for 
the Detroit Committee for Neighborhood 
Conservation and Improved Housing. 4 
pp- 

Information to homeowners on how 
to maintain sidewalks, crosswalks, and 
driveways according to law and safety 
regulations 


*VOTE FOR SLUM CLEARANCE 
BONDS. Information booklet designed 
by Columbus Citizens Committee for 
Slum Clearance and Rehabilitation. 1956. 
7 pp- 

A question-and-answer approach to 
educate voters for a special election that 


July 1957 


resulted in approval of a 5 million dol- 
lar bond issue to finance slum clearance 
in the Ohio capital. 


*A BLOT ON THE FACE OF THE 
CITY, by Max Rosenfeld and Earle Beat- 
tie. Reprint of a series of articles on the 
Inglewood slum area of Toronto from 
the Toronto Telecram, October 11-24, 
1955. 28 pp. 

A sensational newspaper series about 
the landlords of the slums in one area 
of Toronto (see page 232 


PEOPLE, HOUSING AND RENT CON. 
TROL IN BUFFALO. Report of the New 
York Temporary State Housing Rent 
Commission. 1956. 139 pp. Temporary 
State Housing Rent Commission. 280 
Broadway, New York 7, New York. 

One of a number of reports on New 
York cities, made to determine the con- 
dition of the rental housing situation 
as indicated by the vacancy rate: also 
gives an insight into the non-white hous- 
ing market and its impact on the gen- 
eral housing situation. 


1956 ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOP. 
MENT LAND AGENCY. 1956. 17 pp. 
District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency, 685 Maine Avenue, S. W., 
Washington 24, D. C. 


*URBAN RENEWAL CONCERNS YOU. 
Brochure prepared by the South Norfolk 
Redevelopment and Housing Authority. 

Question-and-answer booklet for dis- 
tribution to residents of a_ redevelop- 
ment area. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


A NEIGHBORHOOD ACTS: An _ Ex- 
periment in Cooperative Neighborhood 
Rehabilitation. 1957. 16 pp. $1. National 
Federation of Settlements and Neighbor- 


hood Centers, Inc., 226 West 47th Street, 
New York 36, New York. 

How the Germantown neighborhood in 
Philadelphia worked its way from de 
terioration to a physical and morale 
building revival with participation of its 
people and the aid of the Philadelphia 
professional services of the Germantown 
Settlement house staff. Demonstrates the 
effectiveness of block organizations rela 
ting to a neighborhood council and then 
to the over-all city picture 


NEW APPROACH TO URBAN RE- 
NEWAL FOR PHILADELPHIA, 1957. 
7 pp. Office of the Development Coordin- 
ator, City Hall, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The formalized statement of the Phila- 
delphia policy abandoning total clear- 
ance in favor of conservation action, 
utilizing community residents. Pocket 
slum clearance, stepping up of city 
servic cs where necessary, stric t t nfore ee 
ment of the housing code, and scattered 
sites for public housing are a part of the 
combination. (See March 1956 JourNat, 
page 97. 


GENERAL 


THE HOUSING YEARBOOK 1957. Nat- 
ional Housing Conference. 1957. 73 pp. 
$3. National Housing Conference, 1129 
Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, 
dD. C. 


CODES 


PARTNERS FOR GOOD HOUSING. A 
Guidebook for Tenants, Landlords, and 
Homeowners. 1957. 18 pp. 10 cents. Phila- 
delphia Housing Association, 1717 San- 
som Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 
Briefs, in common language, from the 
local housing and fire codes, with tips on 
licenses, eviction procedure, rent, leases 
and neighborhood problems and how and 
where to complain of code violations 


PLANNING 


URBAN LAND USE PLANNING, by F. 
Stuart Chapin, Jr. 1957. 388 pp. $8. Har- 
per and Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, New 
York 16, New York. 

An authoritative all-round 
book—and the first one with so much in 
one place—for housing and redevelopment 
practitioners, as well as planners, on the 
subject of planning urban land use: “the 
spatial distribution of city functions.” 
Designed as a specific text and reference 
book for the city planning classroom, it 
covers the basic determinants of land de 
velopment; details how to go about mak 
ing investigations of the urban economy, 
employment, population, and physical 
settings; and summarizes the latest 
theories of land use. Work tables, charts 
and maps included are helpful to under 
standing the techniques discussed in the 
text. Mr. Chapin is professor of planning 
at the University of North Carolina. 


reference 


4 STUDY OF HOME CONDITIONS 
AND NEEDS OF OLDER PERSONS 
RESIDING IN PUBLIC HOUSING. 
Mayor’s Advisory Committee for the 
Aged. 1557. 9 pp- mimeo. Available with- 
out charge as long as supply lasts from 
Miss Alice M. Brophy, Chief, Community 
Activities, New York City Housing 
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Authority, 299 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York. 

Report of the pilot study of needs of 
elderly tenants at Vladeck Houses, New 


York City Housing Authority develop- 
ment selected to determine unmet needs 
in special programs for these tenants 
(see NAHRO reprint booklet, Toward 
Better Housing for the Aging, page 31 


RELOCATION HOUSING. Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 1956. No price listed. 
Leaflet. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

Directed toward answering questions of 
city officials and members of the construc- 
tion, financing and real estate industry 
about Section 221 relocation housing. 


AGING 


FIVE HUNDRED OVER SIXTY: A 
Community Survey on Aging, by Bernard 
Kutner, David Fanshel, Alice M. Togo, 
and Thomas S. Langner. 1956. 345 pp. $4. 
Russel Sage Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 

One more contribution to knowledge 
about the aging. This study samples at 
titudes of aging New Yorkers in the Kips 
Bay-Yorkville area and their reactions to 
health and welfare services. It contains 
findings and survey methodology that 
should be helpful to all concerned with 
the aging. Public housers will get useful 
information from it, since the bulk of 
the people interviewed—almost 60 per 
cent—were selected from the lower socio- 
economic group in the community. Samp 
ling procedure and the field survey ques- 
tionnaire are included, plus a_ bibliog- 
taphy of some 300 books and articles on 
the aging, published mainly over the 
past five years. 


CONSTRUCTION 


CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW 1-FAM- 
ILY HOUSES, 1954-56, by Kathryn R. 
Murphy. Reproduced from Construction 
Review for April 1957. 10 pp. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, United States Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

Buyers of new housing in 1956 paid a 
median price of $14,500 for a one-family 
house that had an average floor area of 
1230 square feet, a 6 per cent increase 
over the previous year in price and size. 
The one-story, detached house was the 
favored design, except in the northeastern 
part of the country, where split-level and 
multi-story types were frequent. The 
small numbers of row and semi-detached 
houses started in 1956 were concentrated 
in a few cities in the Northeast and South. 
(These facts are only part of the informa- 
tion compiled and published by the 
bureau—interesting to check against pub- 
lic housing standards and the articles in 
The Housing Yearbook, cited page 249, 
and to compare with similar annual 
review articles run each year in Con- 
struction Review.) 


HIGHLIGHTS OF FEDERAL, STATE 
AND MUNICIPAL LEGISLATION RE- 
LATING TO HOUSING AND HOUS- 
ING DISCRIMINATION IN NEW YORK 
STATE, Housing Division, New York 





category into which 


husbands. 


where women gather. 





GUESS WHO WEARS PANTS IN LOW-INCOME FAMILY? 

Who wears the pants in the family when it comes to deciding 
what house or apartment to take? 

The answer to that question seems to depend upon the financial 
a family happens to fall. According to a 
study undertaken by the Survey Research Center of the University 
of Michigan, for families in the $2000 to $3999 category, 30 per 
cent of the wives do the deciding in contrast to 18 per cent of their 


As income levels rise, the report indicates, the decision is made 
jointly. For example, in families making between $4000 to $5999, 
60 per cent of husbands and wives jointly make the decisions on 
where to live, as against 52 per cent of the $2000-$3999 income 
group and 41 per cent of those at the $0-$1999 level. 

These findings seem to suggest that housing authorities attempt- 
ing to reach eligible applicants might give special attention to 
women through notices in shopping centers and in other spots 








State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion. 1956. 14 pp., mimeo. New York 
State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion, 270 Broadway, New York 7, New 
York. (P) 

The essential information for under- 
standing the scope of anti-discrimination 
housing laws in the state of New York, 
where much of this legislation has been 
a “mrst.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF RESIDEN- 
TIAL CONSTRUCTION IN THE 
PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN 
AREA, 1956: A Report to the Philadel- 
phia Redevelopment Authority, by Mor- 
ton S. Baratz. 1956. 24 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. Free on request to Dr. Chester 
Rapkin, Institute for Urban Studies, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania, as long as copies last. 

The idea of this report was to deter- 
mine, mainly through a survey of new 
housing started in the Philadelphia metro- 
politan area in early 1956, what kinds of 
houses were currently preferred—to give 
guidance for the building of houses for 
sale in the big Eastwick development in 
the city. Chief conclusion of the study was 
that “home buyers want living space, 
properly arranged—even if this means the 
sacrifice of ‘quality’ items like plaster in- 
terior walls, masonry, exterior walls and 
basements.” Dr. Baratz found, among 
other things, that the most salable houses 
cost at the most $15,000; were fully de- 
tached: had three bedrooms and a laun- 
dry-utility room; a bath and a half; and 
off-street parking facilities. An implica- 
tion of the study: fewer and fewer con- 
sumers appear to buy “with the view of 
establishing a permanent family residence 

. rather . . . they are coming to look 
upon houses as semi-durable goods to be 
disposed of when they no longer satisfy 
the wants of their owners.” 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


PRIVATE INTERRACIAL NEIGHBOR- 
HOODS IN CONNECTICUT, by Henry 
G. Stetler, Connecticut Commission on 
Civil Rights. 1957. 55pp. Connecticut 
Commission on Civil Rights, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


\ study of the progress of racial integ- 
ration of white and Negro families in 
nonsegregated private residential city 
neighborhoods of Connecticut, which has 
a “public accommodations act” that for- 
bids private housing receiving assistance 
from public funds to be rented or sold on 
a discriminatory basis. The neighborhoods 
studied were those regarded as_ inter- 
racially stable—not predominantly Negro 
nor in transition. The findings indicate 
that the integration that has taken place 
has been at considerable expense to the 
Negroes, “measured in terms of the 
prejudicial attitudes and discriminatory 
actions with which they had to contend.” 
However, the fact that half the white 
families had moved into the neighbor- 
hoods studied after Negro families were 
already in residence was taken as favor- 
able, as was the fact that “generalized 
attitudes” of all white residents about 
having Negroes as close neighbors were 
“about equally divided among those who 
showed outright approval, those who 
disapproved, and those who approved 
with some condition or qualification at- 
tached.” About 600 Negro families—4 
per cent of the state’s Negro population, 
which is small—are estimated to live in 
nonsegregated neighborhoods considered 
“stable.” 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


HOW CITIES CONTROL JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY, by J. L. Levin. 1957. 
56 pp. $2.50. The American Municipal 
Association, 1625 H Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

\ school psychologist employed by the 
Chicago board of education to diagnose 
and prescribe psychological services for 
juvenile offenders surveys the attitudes 
and approaches of 143 cities on the 
delinquency problem — both prevention 
and correction—as reflected in replies to 
a questionnaire prepared for an American 
Municipal Association report to a Senate 
subcommittee staff (see page 251). Signi- 
ficant finding: six out of ten of the cities 
reporting have some form of coordinated 
city-wide organization to deal with delin- 
quency problems. In appendix: selected 
ordinances and statutes representative of 
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pA ie 


legislative controls in relation to juvenile 
delinquency and a directory of officials 
concerned with delinquency problems and 
programs. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Report of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate made by its subcommittee 
on juvenile delinquency. (Report Number 
130). 1957. 252 pp. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Report of a three-year investigation to 
determine the implications of the nation- 
wide scope of the juvenile delinquency 
problem, It includes studies of communi- 
ties throughout the country; studies of 
special problems, such as narcotics addic- 
tion; and a survey of relevant federal 
programs. The investigations were direc- 
ted toward possible recommendations 
for federal legislation, which was sub- 
sequently developed and was 


pending 
at JOURNAL press time. 


TRAINING 


SUCCESSFUL SUPERVISION, by John 
D. Gerletti and Frank B. Black. 1956. 66 
pp. $2. William C. Brown Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

A guide for training supervisors, in 
pretty much outline form, that emerged 
from a practical teaching situation at 
the University of California. Following a 
section on the peculiarities of man and 
his behavior toward his fellows, the prob- 
lem of supervisors—and their suggested 
answers—are treated, including the selec- 
tion of employees and their training, 
getting employee cooperation, maintain- 
ing job interest, evaluation and promo- 
tion of employees. A booklist and film 
references on supervision and_ related 
subjects conclude the book. 


MANAGEMENT 


FAMILY AND NEIGHBORHOOD, by J. 
M. Mogey. 1956. 181 pp. 30 s. (approxi- 
mately $4.50). Oxford University Press, 
Amen House, London E.C. 4, England. 

A pilot survey comparing social be- 
havior of families living in an obsolescent 
or, roughly, slum neighborhood in the 
town of Oxford, England, and those of 
the same economic class who have moved 
to a housing estate (corresponding to our 
public housing). Utilizing the “open” or 
“free” interview technique, the survey 
produced evidence leading to these in- 
teresting conclusions worth our study in 
this country: 

The “society” in the housing estate 
appeared to be more family-centered 
than neighborhood-centered, as in the 
slum neighborhood; i.e., husband and wife 
share more activities in the household 
routine; they go off on holidays together, 
some for the first time in their existence; 
children are more closely supervised; 
families tend to visit relatives more reg- 
ularly. More joining of voluntary and 
other organizations outside the family 
also is noticeable. Particularly surprising, 
the author notes, was the critical reaction 
to their houses of estate families—now 
living in homes better than they had had 
—indicating they aspired to still better 
housing. 

The “positive” side of social life in 
the slum neighborhood also emerged in 
the survey—close-knitness, lack of anxiety, 
evidence of harmonious living. 
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TENANT PAINTING 


it works for us, says Denver authority 


WALTER GAIL, executive director of the 


housing authority, re- 


ports on his agency’s experience in trying to cut maintenance 


costs 


Painting and decorating are a 
major expense of the public housing 
operation. Housing authorities across 
the country are searching for ways 
to reduce this expense. Among 
methods being explored are (1) in- 
creasing the paint cycle from five to 
seven or eight years; (2) purchasing 
paint in large quantities through 
Public Housing Administration con- 
solidated contracts or through com- 
petitive bidding: 3) purchasing 
cheaper grades of paint; (4) using 
a darker shade of paint for the lower 
part of the wall, paint that shows 
soil less and is more washable; (5 
counseling tenants on the care and 
protection of 7 ted surfaces; (6) 
encouraging tei ints to paint their 
apartments. 

This authority, which operates 
3270 units, has utilized all of these 
economy measures with more or less 
success. The purchase of cheaper 
grades of paint has proved costly and 
has been abandoned. The setting of 
a longer paint cycle often results in 
deferred costs rather than savings 
The instructing of tenants in care 
and protection of walls has proved 
helpful. Permitting tenants to paint 
their own apartments appears to be 
the most promising method of effect- 
ing economy. 

The economy of tenant painting 
is still a debatable question when- 
ever maintenance and management 
personne! meet in workshop sessions. 
Some capable and successful hous- 
ing operators insist that tenant paint- 
ing is impracticable 
sible. Others view tenant painting 
as a possible means of effecting econ- 
omy but have not yet found time to 
test its value. Other authorities that 
have tried tenant painting on a 
small scale report that satisfactory 
results are being achieved. 


or impos- 


Year’s Experience 
During the last 10 years, this au- 
thority has experimented with a 
token amount of tenant painting. 
Beginning January 1, 1956, a con- 
certed effort was made to encourage 


they've found that tenant painting can work 


tenant painting. The result has been 
far beyond any expectations. A care- 
ful accounting of the number of 
rooms painted has been kept through 
work slips. The total number of 
rooms painted during the year was 
3390—with skilled painters painting 
1721 rooms and tenants painting 
1669 rooms. When the rooms paint- 
ed by the tenants and by the painters 
are combined, the average time pet 
room figures at 2.9 hours. It is be- 
lieved that this record provides suffi- 
cient evidence that tenant painting 
is practicable. 

Experience indicates that a ten- 
ant painting program will not be 
successful unless such program has 
the wholehearted support of the 
project manager, maintenance super- 
intendent, and the maintenance 
painters. Both the manager and the 
maintenance painters must have the 
desire to—and the knack for 
esting, stimulating, encouraging, and 
supervising tenants who 
paint their apartments 
set-up, maintenance painters are 
selected not only on the 
their skill as painters but also be- 
cause of their ability to encourage 
and supervise tenant painting. A 
maintenance painter must be able 
to determine which tenants are 
capable of painting their units and 
which are not. Tenants are not per- 
mitted to paint their stairways, due 
to the hazard of accidents. 


inter- 


wish to 
Under this 


basis of 


Procedure 
The first step taken in activating 
our tenant painting 
year was the issuance of a project 
bulletin inviting tenants who wished 
to paint their apartments to contact 
the maintenance 


program last 


painter. There- 
after, the following steps were taken. 

1) The painter and tenant inspect- 
ed the apartment to determine if it 
needed painting. (2) The 
of colors was discussed. (3 


matter 
A date 
was set when the painting was to be 
done. (4) On this date, the painter 
checked out the required paint, 
Continued column three, page 255) 
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JOH-GI—ADJUSTABLE PLIERS 





& 


Caught in a tight squeeze? 

Then try getting out with Gear- 
Lock, a newly developed high-lever- 
age tool that acts either as a pliers 
or a wrench and is said to operate 


easily and efficiently in confined 
areas. In addition, the claim is, 
the device has a_ built-in’ cutter 
strong enough to easily bite a ten 
penny nail in 
above). 


two (see picture 


The thin, lightweight—10¥% ounce 

tool has five positions in which 
the jaws are exactly parallel—rang- 
ing from 0 to 1-5@ inches. Adjusi- 
ment of the size can be made easily 
with the use of a pivot pin that 
rolls from one position to the next. 
Because the pliers are 9-2 inches in 
length, a minimum amount of pres- 
sure on the handles is said to be 
needed to assure good gripping 
power. In addition to excellent lev- 
erage, the teeth of the Gear-Lock 
are cut on inclined angles, said to 
provide maximum bite and a rat- 
chet-type action like the grip of a 
pipe wrench. 

Gear-Lock is made of special al- 
loy steel with a polished chrome 
rustproof finish. Price of the tool is 
approximately $3. 


JOH-G2—CEMENT COVER 

High or low. . .in fact, anywhere 
you look. . .there’s a use for Surco 
latex binder in the building and 
maintenance area. 

From floor to ceiling, the versatile 
material acts as a protective covering 
for cement and cementatious ma- 
terials, making their im- 
pervious to water, wind, and cor- 
rosive agents. 

A modified latex emulsion, Surco 
is the result of many years of testing, 
aimed at overcoming the problem 


surfaces 
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of making latex workable when ap- 
plied to cement. The result is said 
to be a surface with the basic char- 
acteristics of concrete. -but with 
the added valuable properties im- 
parted by the latex. 

Surco can be used as a protective 
covering on concrete floors, walls, 
and surfaces above or below grade 
inside or out: for roof coatings, for 
protective floors in 
heavy-duty areas, for concrete sur- 
face finishing where an _ attractive 
finish is not desired, as a substitute 
for stucco, as a substitute for lime- 
stone in facade work, as a condi- 
tioner for terrazzo flooring, and for 
setting wall or floor tile. 

The material can be troweled or 
brushed it can be applied 
pneumatically. Other materials can 
be added to the latex mixture before 
it is applied to a surface, imparting 
their special qualities also: asbestos 
waste products, for example, can 
be added to Surco, to provide better 


fire resistance. 


covering of 


on, or 


JOH-G3—GUTTER GUARD 


Preventive maintenance is always 
more efficient and more economical 
than letting nature take its course. . . 
and here’s an opportunity to plan 


ahead. Instead of waiting for the 
fall when gutters will be leaf-clogged, 
install Snap-On now, say the manu- 
facturers of this newly improved 
gutter guard. 

Said to be easily installed, Snap- 
On will cover eaves-troughs com- 
pletely and permanently, the claim is, 
keeping out not only leaves, but 
branches, _ birds’ children’s 
balls, debris. 


The guard is made of aluminum 


nests, 








molding securely attached to quar- 
ter-inch hot-dipped galvanized wire 
cloth. One edge of the frame clamps 
securely to the oute1 lip of the gut- 
ter, while the other edge tucks under 
the roof shingles (see picture below 
Each section of the guard is made 
to overlap and reinforce the adjoin- 
ing section, However, the manufac- 
turer states, Snap-On is easily re- 
movable for painting, if desired. 
Here are some added benefits that 
the manufacturer result 
of the installation of Snap-On: does 
with climbing 
clogged 


lists as a 


ladders to 
gutters: protects 
against stopped up sewers; prevents 


away 
remove 


stains on outer walls caused by over- 
flowing gutters; prevents splitting 
or cracking of gutter 
by freezing. 

Snap-On, said to be adaptable to 
all types and gutters, is 
available in 2-foot lengths. For cop- 
per gutters, the guard is equipped 
with a polyester film applied to the 
molding to prevent electrolytic ac- 
tion. 


seams caused 


sizes of 


JOH-G4—CALKING GUN 

You'll never get into trouble being 
quick on the draw with this gun. 
in fact, you might get into trouble 
if you don’t use the newly improved 
Handi-Calk gun, designed and con- 
structed specifically for the glazing 
of aluminum windows and doors. 

Added insurance against trouble 
is the the aluminum 
calking compound supplied as “‘am- 
munition” for the gun. The com- 
pound is available in cartridges that 
are simply dropped into the cradle 
of the gun. No tools are required 
for loading, the manufacturers state, 
and the gun is instantly 
use. 


use of new 


ready to 


To operate the gun, the trigger 
is lightly squeezed—whereupon it 
delivers a smooth, even flow of the 
compound. Size of the calking bead, 
it is claimed, can be adjusted by 
the amount of pressure applied to 
the trigger. A flexible plastic nozzle 
on the gun is said to fit most crevices. 

According to the manufacturers, 
the Handi-Calk gun is delicately 
balanced, effortless to use, with 
trigger and grip designed to prevent 
pinching while in operation. When 
fully loaded, the device weighs less 
than two pounds. 

Each cartridge of the aluminum 
material is said to calk from 15 to 
25 feet, depending upon the size 
of the opening being filled. Handi- 
Calk compound comes in all colors, 
plus aluminum. 
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JOH-G5—CONCRETE FLOOR 





Ist das nicht ein schnitzelbank? 


Nein, das ist nicht ein schnitzel 
bank—-das is an Omnia Floor. . . of 
which, more than 75 million square 
feet have been laid since it was de- 
veloped in Germany five years ago. 

The concrete flooring system con- 
sists of three components: “plank”. 
filler block, and concrete topping 
economical, according to the manu- 
facturer, because it is partially pre- 
cast, it requires no forms, it is easy 
to handle and quick to assemble. 

Because the flooring is monolithic 
in character, it is said to behave 
structurally like a floor slab cast in 
place--free from cracking, able to 
spread concentrated loads and to 
absorb stresses due to impact, vi- 
bration, earth tremor, and_ blast 
Secause of its solid construction, it 
gives great resilience, it is claimed. 
Its lightweight reinforcement assem- 
bly and the hollow blocks that make 
up part of the system yield a saving 
of up to 50 per cent in 
over solid reinforced slabs—reducing 
load on supporting beams, walls, 
foundations; thereby achieving all- 
round economies. 

The flooring is assembled in this 
fashion: the “plank”——‘‘A” in the 
picture above—-a_ reinforced | steel 
lattice girder with a reinforced con- 
crete base—is placed across the load- 
bearing walls. The filler blocks—*B” 

are placed between the “planks.” 
Concrete topping— “C” —is_ then 
poured over the entire structure. By 
varying the height of the adjustable 
lattice girders, the spacing between 
the “planks” and the topping thick- 
ness, the flooring system is said to 
be adaptable to many different loads 
and spans. 

Other advantages claimed for the 
system: it can be cambered durine 


weight 
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erection to provide a level finished 


surface over any span: expensive 
forms are unnecessary since the pre- 
cast members act as the forming 
technical i 


required 


close supervision is not 
a saving in labor costs 
forming for lights. 


provided 


stairwells. root 
and stacks can be easily 

wiring for 
services may be-located easily in the 
floor 
the cross ribs, or beneath the topping 

In addition, the 
claim, the 


see picture left 
through the hollow blocks. in 
manutacturers 


Floo) 


hire resistant, heat and sound insulat- 


Omnia system 1s 


ing, and vermin and rot proof. 


JOH-G6—PLASTIC WALL PANEL 
Fiber-glass reinforced plastic is in 
the new products news again 
this time in the form of a prefabri- 
cated, lightweight, translucent struc- 
tural panel that, its 
manufacturers claim, can be 


curtain wall 
used 
equally well for both exterior and 
interior wall and roof 

The finished panels 
are “sandwiches” of the reinforced 
plastic sheets bonded to either side 
of an aluminum erid. The grid 
serves several functions, the manu- 
facturers note: (a 


surlaces. 


( ompletely 


it acts as a load- 
bearing component; (b) by combin- 


ing several panels spaced at proper 


intervals, it can accommodate door 
and window assemblies with a ready- 
made solid metal edge; (c) it can 
be incorporated into a flush, internal 
in ap- 
pearance, provides for expansion and 


joint system that is aesthetic 


contraction, and simplifies construc- 
tion 

Maintenance costs are claimed to 
Kalu all 
affected 
by wide temperature variations and 


be neeligible because the 


panels are said not to be 
thev resist weathering, harsh chemi- 
fungus. In addition 
panels, it is 


cals, rot, and 
Kalwall noted, art 


extremely resistant to shattering 


crazing, fading, 
vibrazon 
Said to be ideal for 


type buildings, the 


sharp blows, and 


Instiltutional- 
modular pane ls 
have excellent acoustical properties 
do not glare under illumination; and 
are efficient thermal insulators, thus 
eliminating condensation problems 
the claim is 
Light in weight 
a little pound per square 
foot——they are said to be one-seventh 


the panels weigh 
Ove! a 
is heavy as equivalent metal sand- 
wich panels. The sections are claim 
ed to be easily handled by one man, 
resulting in 
stallation 


rapid, economical in- 


Kalwall 
feet, 4 x 10 
feet, 4 x 12 feet, and 4 x 20 feet 
The panel is available in two thick- 
nesses: 1-9/16 inches and 2-3/4 
Colors are white, crystal, 
green, blue, rose, and vellow. 


modular sizes of 


available are tx 8 
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30—Massachusetts State Housing Board. 
Address change: 120 Tremont St. 

46—Add new agency: The Housing 
Authority of the City of Albertville. 
Executive Director: T. J. Carnes, 
Main Street. Phone: 209. 

46—Attala. New Executive Director: 
E. K. Hanby. Address change: 
402 Noojin Building. 

47—Calera. New Executive Director: 
W. W. Howell. 

47—Collinsville. New Executive Di- 
rector: L. D. Akridge. New Mailing 
Address: Box 295. 

48—Cottonwood. New Executive Di- 
rector W. A. Whitehead. New 
Mailing Address: P. O. Box 181. 

48—Elba. Executive Director name 
change: Mrs. Virtus E. Waites. 

49—Fort Payne. New Executive Di- 
rector: John C. Wear. 

50—Geneva Executive Director name 
change: Mrs. Virtus E. Waites. 

50—Georgiana. New Executive Direc- 
tor: Norman L. Lowery. 

50—Reactivated agency: The Housing 
Authority of the Town of Hance- 
ville. Executive Director: G. S. 
Coombs. Mailing Address: P. O. 
Box 22. 

51—Heflin. New Executive Director: 
Fred Eiland. Address change: P.O. 
Box 313. 

51-—Huntsville. New Executive Direc- 
tor: Nathan F. S. Porter. Address 
change: 901 West Clinton Street. 

53—Reactivated agency: The Housing 
Authority of the City of Opp. Ex- 
ecutive Director: Mrs. Lewis 
Steele. Mailing Address: P. O. 
Box 88. Phone: 22701. 

53—Reactivated agency: The Housing 
Authority of the City of Pell City. 
Executive Director: Charles P. 
Pratt. Mailing Address: P. O. Box 
565. 

54—Russellville. New Executive Direc- 
tor: Paul O. Clark. 

55—Add new agency: Trussville Hous- 
ing Authority. Executive Director: 
John C. McKinnon. Mailing Ad- 
dress: P. O. Box 41. Phone: 1706. 

56—Washington County. New Execu- 
tive Director: Burl V. Quimby. 

56—Reactivated agency: The Housing 
Authority of the Town of York. 
Executive Director: W. C. Grant. 

58—Blytheville. New Executive Direc- 
tor: J. W. Jeffries. 

62—Imperial. New Mailing Address: 
P. O. Box 284. 

62—Imperial Valley. New Coordinator: 
Miss Camille Wohler. 

64—Add new agency: Redevelopment 
Agency of the City of Oakland. Ex- 
ecutive Director: Fred H. Squires, 
Jr., c/o Department of Urban Re- 
newal, City Hall, Postal Zone 12. 

66—Riverside. Address change: 47094 
VanBuren, Indio. 

67—San Bernardino Redevelopment. 
New Executive Director: J. M. 
Sears, Jr. 

68—Add new agency: Redevelopment 
Agency of the City of Sanger. Ex- 
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ecutive Director: Kenneth W. 
Hohmann, 629 “O” Street. Phone: 
Sanger 4686. 

68—San Jose. New 
Stanley Smock. 

68—Add new agency: Redevelopment 
Agency of the City of San Leandro. 
Secretary: Douglas E. Joy, City 
Hall. Phone: Sweetwood 8-4100. 

69—Soledad. New Executive Director: 
W. F. Brashears. 

69—South San Francisco. New Execu- 
tive Director: Lawrence J. Nieri. 

70—Denver Urban Renewal. Acting 
Executive Director: Floyd Tanaka. 

72—Derby. New Chairman: John J. 
Dirienzo. 

76—Putnam. New Executive Director: 
William B. Rogers. 

82—-New Smyrna Beach. New Executive 
Director: George O. Guntharp. 

82—-Add new agency: Northwest Flor- 
ida Regional Housing Authority. 
Executive Director: Mrs. Virtus E. 
Waites, 615 South Park Avenue, 
Dothan, Alabama. Mailing Ad- 
dress: P. O. Box 1339, Dothan, 
Alabama. 

82—-Reactivated agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Ocala. Chair- 
man: John Marshall Green. Mail- 
ing Address: P. O. Box 804. 

82—Reactivated agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Ormond 
Beach. Executive Secretary: I. W. 
Ramsey, City Hall. Mailing Ad- 
dress. P. O. Box 926. 

85—Atkinson. New Executive Director: 
Raymond <A. Guest. Address 
change: Box 61. Nashville. 

85—Atlanta. New Phone number: Mur- 

ray 8-2726. 

Calhoun. New Executive Director: 

Gene Moss. 

88—Claxton. New Executive Director: 
C. E. DeLoach, Sr. 

89—Add new agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Dahlonega. 
Executive Director: Willis A. Hed- 
den. Mailing Address: P. O. Box 
185. Phone: 104. 

91—Hampton. New Executive Direc- 
tor: Albert Lavender 

92—-Add new agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Homerville. 
Executive Director: Raymond A. 
Guest. Mailing Address: P. O. Box 
61. 

92—Reactivated agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Kingsland. 
c/o Chairman: Robert Edenfield. 

92—Reactivated agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the City of LaFayette. 
Executive Director: M. I. Frost. 
Phone: 4-6542. 

92—Lakeland. New Executive Director: 
Mrs. Gwendolyn S. Watson. Ad- 
dress change: P. O. Box 501, 
Lakeland. 

92—Lawrenceville. New Executive Di- 
rector: Bryant Huff. 

93—Add new agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Louisville. 


Administrator: 
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Executive Director: W. T. Thomp- 
son. Mailing Address: P. O. Box 
286, Waynesboro. 

93—Reactivated agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Ludowici. 
c/o Executive Director: Miss Ruth 
Zorn. 

93—Reactivated agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Lumber City. 
Executive Director: N. A. Mercer, 
Bank of Lumber City. Mailing Ad- 
dress: P. O. Box 166. Phone: 2141. 

93—Lyons. New Executive Director: 
Mrs. Anne Randall. Address 
change: P. O. Box 268. 

93—-McRae. New Executive Director: 
Mrs. Nina C. Walker. Address 
change: P. O. Box 181. 

93—Millen. New Executive Director: 
F. E. Stephens, 107 E. Winthrope 
Ave. 

94—Add new agency: Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Morgan. Execu- 
tive Director: Russell E. Clements. 

94—Nichols. New Executive Director: 
Mrs. Alvie Williams. Mailing Ad- 
dress: P. O. Box 64. Phone: 2552. 

94—Add new agency: Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Ocilla. Executive 
Director: Raymond A. Guest. Mail- 
ing Address: P. O. Box 61, Nash- 
ville. 

94—-Add new agency: Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Pearson. Execu- 
tive Director: Raymond A, Guest. 
Mailing Address: P. O. Box 61, 
Nashville. 

95—St. Marys. New Executive Direc- 
tor: Mrs. Katherine M. Rentz. 
Phone 278. 

96—-Add new agency: Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Sylvania. Execu- 
tixe Director: W. T. Thompson. 
Mailing Address: P. O. Box 286, 
Waynesboro. 

96—Reactivated agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Thomson. 
Executive Director: L. L. Flem- 
ing. 

97—Reactivated agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Warner 
Robins. Chairman: Nick Laroros, 
131 Commercial Circle. Mailing 
Address: P. O. Box 975. 

101—Chicago Land Clearance. New Ex- 
ecutive Director: Phil A. Doyle. 

102—Cook County. Address change: 
Room 1622, Transportation Build- 
ing, 608 South Dearborn Street. 
New Phone number: Webster 9- 
0742. 

104—Granite City. New Executive Di- 
rector: David W. Morgan. 

106—Logan. New Executive Director: 
W. Charlton. 

109—Rock Island County. New Execu- 
tive Director Russell Bergstedt. 

112—Evansville. Address change: 372 
Canal Street. Mailing Address 
change: Station A-Box 4121. 

112—Gary Redevelopment Commission. 
New Executive Secretary: William 
B. Owen, Jr. 

115—Add new agency: Municipal Hous- 
ing Commission of the City of 
Cynthiana. c/o Executive Director: 
John S. Linehan. 

115—Danville. New Executive Director: 
Mrs. Lucille T. Buckley. 

118—Reactivated agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the Town of Arcadia. 
Executive Director: L. M. Hays, 
Town Hall. 
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Housing Au- 
of Bernice. 


118—Reactivated agency: 
thority of the Town 


Executive Director: Mrs. Sybil 
Green. 

118—New agency: Berwick. Acting Ex- 
ecutive Director: Ernest Guichet 


Mailing Address: 
Morgan City. 
118—Add new agency. Housing Author- 
ity of the Town of Breaux Bridge. 
Executive Director: Albert L. 
Grace, Jr., Town Hall. 
119—Reactivated agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Donaldson- 
ville. Executive Director: R. N. 
Sims. Phone: 336. 
119—Reactivated agency: 
thority of the 
Chairman: Roy 
Hall. 
119—Reactivated agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the Town of Farmerville 
Chairman T. W. Baird, Town Hall. 
119—Reactivated agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the Village of Junction 
City. Chairman: I. A. Brinker, 
c/o Rock Island Station. 
119—Kaplan. Address change: 205 
North Cushing Avenue. Phone 
change: 83. 
120—Reactivated agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the Village of Marion. 
Executive Director: Mrs. Bess 
Paine, Town Hall. 
120—Marksville. Address change: 102 
Vettas Street. Phone change: 2121. 
120—New Iberia. Phone change: Emer- 
son 4-5515. 
121—Reactivated agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the Village of Palmetto. 
Executive Director: Herbert J. 
Scallan, c/o Taylor Furniture Co. 
122—Fort Fairfield. New Executive Di- 
rector: Theodore Gagnon. 
123,124—Baltimore Housing Authority 
and Redevelopment Commission re- 
organized. New name: Baltimore 
Urban Renewal and Housing agen- 
cy. Executive Director: Oliver C. 
Winston, 709 East Eager Street. 
Postal Zone 3. 
124—-Add new agency: The Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Rockville. 
Executive Director: William J. 
Conway, 120 South Washington 
Street. Phone: Garden 4-8000. 
126—Brockton. New Executive Director: 
William R. Carroll. 
126—Cambridge. Address change: 678 
Massachusetts Avenue. 
127—Chicopee. Address change. 118 
Mectinghouse Road. 
130—Lynn. New Executive Director: 
Eugene J. Golden, City Hall. Mail- 
ing Address change: P. O. Box 
114. 
137—-Woburn. Address change: 
Federal Street. 
138—Belding. New Executive Director: 
H. J. Glockzin. 
138—Bronson. New Executive Director: 
Lowell Rosenau. Address change: 
206 North Walker Street. 
139—Mount Clemens. New Executive 
Director: Max D. Peterson. 
140—Saginaw. Acting Executive Direc- 
tor: Erwin A. Kremer. 
143—-Add new agency: Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Columbus. Ex- 
ecutive Director: Shields Sims, 
519% Second Avenue North. Mail- 
ing Address: P. O. Box 648. 
Phone: FA 8-2711. 
143—-Add new agency: The Housing Au- 


P. O. Box 933. 


Housing Au- 
Town of Erath. 
LeBlanc, City 
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thority of Iuka. Executive Direc- 
tor: John B. Storment, Jr. Phone: 
2221. 

144—-Reactivated agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Newton. c/o 
Executive Director: R. F. Suffling. 

145—Add new agency: Columbia, Hous- 
ing and Land Clearance for Re- 
development Authorities. Executive 
Director: Dowell Naylor, Jr.. 
Room 16 Elvira Building. Mailing 
Address: P. O. Box 132. Phone: 
GI-37206. 

145—Add new agency: St. Charles Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment and 
Housing Authorities. Executive Di- 


rector: Robert Buse, City Hall 
Phone: RA 4-0206. 
146—Helena. Address change: Helena 


and Cooke Streets. 
151—Florence. New Executive Director: 


George Brown. Address change: 
West Third Street. Phone change: 
37>. 


Executive Direc- 
A. Johnson. Ad- 
Waterwitch 


152—-Highlands. New 
tor: Mrs. Emily 
dress change: 125 
Avenue. 
155—Perth Amboy. New Executive Di- 
rector: Thomas A. Patten. Address 
change: 881 Amboy Avenue. 
157—Union City. New Executive Direc- 
tor: Gildo A. Aimone, Jr. 
159—Add new agency: Housing Author- 
ity of the Village of Catskill. Ex- 
ecutive Director: Charles G. Clay, 
22 West Bridge Street. Phone: Cat- 
skill 301. 
Herkimer. 
mer 6-4860. 
160—Mechanicville. New Executive Di- 
rector: Rufus E. Hodges. 
160—Mount Vernon. New Housing Proj- 
ect Manager: Robert Ramsey. 


160- Phone change: Herki- 


162--North Tonawanda. New Executive 
Secretary: Everett R. Kinzly. 
163—Port Chester. New Housing Proj- 


ect Manager: Daniel A. O’Connell. 

164—New Redevelopment Agency (func- 
tion transferred from plan commis- 
sion): Syracuse Office of Urban 
Renewal. Director: Arthur J. Reed, 
City Hall, Postal Zone 2. Phone: 
74-2751. 

165—Troy. New Executive Director: Jo- 
seph N. Delaney. Phone change: 
Bridge 1-8353. 

165—Utica. New Executive Director: 
Victor A. Perretta. Address change: 
Gilmore Village, Hillcrest Avenue, 
Postal Zone 4. Phone change: 
5-5246. 

166—Watervliet. New Executive Direc- 
tor: Walter J. Fennelly. 

167—Fayetteville. New Executive Direc- 
tor: Miss Sarah Hill Moore. 
Phone: 2-4426. 

172—New redevelopment agency (func- 
tion): Urban Renewal Office of 
the City Manager. Urban Renewal 
Administrator: Richard L. Dick- 
man, Room 623, Municipal Build- 
ing, Postal Zone 2. Phone Hem- 
lock 3441. 

173—Toledo, Housing Improvement. 
New Managing Director: James H. 
Brubaker. 

175—Malheur County. New Executive 
Director: William H. Lemon. 

177—Chester. New Executive Director: 
Lawrence A. Conner, Jr. 

178—Delaware County. New Executive 
Director: Irving B. Jackson. 


PAINTING— 

Continued from page 251 
checked out the required paint, 
brushes, and paint rollers to the ten- 
ant. (Older brushes and rollers are 
usually used for this work . . . or 
tenants may furnish their own tools. 
3) The maintenance painter in- 
spected the work as it was in prog- 
advising and instructing the 
tenant. (6) When the work was 
completed, the maintenance paintet 
inspected the finished job. 

It is estimated that this authority's 
first year of tenant painting has re- 
sulted in a labor savings of 
approximately $11,000. Other gains 
are that tenants will be more careful 
of the walls they have redecorated 
They will take pride in self-accom- 
plishment and they will develop 
ability to paint their own home when 
they return to private housing 

This authority has found it an 
excellent practice to hold mainte- 
nance painters meetings, at which 
time maintenance painters discuss 
problems, including tenant painting. 
One maintenance painter is assigned 
to each 400-unit project and there 
is lively competition between them 
relative to tenant painting. 

Last year’s experience with ten- 
ant painting has been so successful 
that it will be continued. 


ress, 


cost 


181—-Add new agency: Housing Author- 
ity of Monroe County. Executive 
Director: Harry Taylor, Room 8, 
Court House, Stroudsburg. Phone 
Stroudsburg 2905. 

183—Scranton Redevelopment. Address 
change: 310 Mears Building. 

184—York. New Executive Director: E. 
Raymond LeFevre. 

187—Providence Redevelopment. Acting 
Executive Director: Charles R. 
Wood. 

190—Add new agency: Cookeville Hous- 
ing Authority. Executive Director: 
Dale W. Bradshaw. 

190-—Add new agency: Dyersburg Hous- 
ing Authority. Executive Director: 
J. M. Boyd, Jr. Mailing Address: 
P. O. Box 331. 

191—-Jackson. New Executive Director: 
Harry Thomas. 

194—-Add new agency: Department of 
Urban Renewal. Director: L 
Wayne Golden, 8th and Colorado 
Street. Mailing address: Box 1160 
Phone: GR 6-8311. 

195—Ballinger. New Executive Director: 
A. J. H. Borders. 

195—Baytown. New Executive Director: 
A. A. Bailey. 

195—Beaumont. Acting Executive Direc- 
tor: James Gordey. 

195—-Reactivated agency: Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Benjamin 
Executive Director: F. E. David- 
son. Mailing Address P. O. Box 
41. 

196—Bryson. New Executive Director: 
Mrs. W. B. Lewis. Phone: 37. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A15—URBAN RENEWAL COORDINATOR 

San Diego is seeking an urban renewal 
coordinator—a newly authorized position 

who has a BA degree, plus five years 
experience in urban planning, renewal, 
or managerial activity. San Diego has a 
workable program approved. Salary: to 
$866 per month. Apply: City Civil 
Service, Room 453, Civic Center, San 
Diego, California. 


A16—DIRECTOR OF URBAN RENEWAL 

The City of Denver is recruiting for 
a director of the urban renewal commis- 
sion to administer a program of clear- 
ance, redevelopment, rehabilitation, and 
blight prevention for the city and county 
of Denver. Requirements include degree 
with major in planning, architecture, 
public administration, engineering, or 
law; five years increasingly responsible 
experience in the field of urban planning 
and large-scale projects: at least two 
years in a supervisory capacity. Salary: 
$601 to $751. Applications must be sub- 
mitted between August 1 to 31, 1957. 
Expenses will be paid for a limited num- 
ber of eligible candidates invited for 
personal interviews. Apply: Career Ser- 
vice Authority, Room 178, City and 
County Building, Denver 2, Colorado. 
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A17—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

The redevelopment agency of East 
Granby, Connecticut is looking for an 
executive director for a flood project 
Candidates should have a degree in plan- 
ning, public administration, or engineer- 
ing, with experience in redevelopment 
Salary: $6000. Apply: Mr. Fred W. 
Viets, Chairman, Redevelopment Agency. 
East Granby, Connecticut. 


A1l18—URBAN RENEWAL DIRECTOR 

The City of Phoenix wants an urban 
renewal director who has had progress- 
ively responsible experience in urban 
renewal, city planning, or public admin- 
istration, including administrative ex- 
perience, and a degree in city planning. 
public administration, engineering, real 
estate, or law. Salary: $660 to $760 per 
month. Applicants should be between the 
ages of 25 to 55. Apply to: Leroy J. 
Brenneman, Personnel Director, City 
Hall, Phoenix, Arizona. 


A19—SECRETARY TO DIRECTOR 

The Toledo Metropolitan Housing 
Authority is looking for someone with 
formalized secretarial training to work 
directly for the executive director. Must 
be able to exercise initiative and to as- 


sume responsibility. Available immedi- 
ately. Salary $3600 to $4000. Apply: 
McClinton Nunn, Toledo Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, 400 Nebraska Av- 
enue, Toledo 2, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W3—Male, 36—HEALTH-WELFARE 


Candidate is presently employed in 
health department of large metropolitan 
irea. Desires position in public housing 
field in the area of tenant education. 
Holds BS degree and Master of Public 
Health degree. Previous to present posi- 
tion, he worked as a health teacher in 
large metropolitan school system for four 
months. He has also held the positions of 
field worker in a large urban health 
department and health education consul- 
tant for a health society. 


W4—Male, 45—MANAGEMENT 

Candidate desires position as housing 
manager, assistant manager, or depart- 
mental supervisor. He has had 14 years 
with management firm operating munici- 
pal facilities and housing for the federal 
government. More than 10 years exper- 
ience im supervisory positions in large 
rental housing operation. Experienced 
in supervision of business office, assign- 
ment procedures, inspections, accounting, 
budgets. operating and improvement pro- 
grams, and public relations. He is mar- 
ried. Candidate is available on short 
notice. 
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